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CARDINAL TENETS OF THE PEOPLES PARTY. 






Creation and [laintenance of an Honest lleasure ef Values. 

Free Coinage of Gold and Silver. 

Government Ownership and Operation of Railroad, Telegraph 
and Telephone Lines. 

Opposition to Trusts. 

Opposition to Alien Ownership of Land and Court-made Law. 

Recognition cf the Right of the People to Rule, i. e,, The Initia- 
tive and Referendum. 
























NOTES OF THE WEEK. 






PAIN has accepted our terms of peace and one of the cheapest 
wars ever fought, as measured by the sacrifice of life com- 
pared with the results attained, is practically at an end, 

though it is not unlikely that there may be some severe fighting 
in the Philippines before word of the suspension of hostilities 
can be communicated to the combatants in those far off islands. 
The pages of modern history may be searched in vain for a war 
where so much has been won with such a small sacrifice of life. 
Ancient history has indeed such pages, pages where wars of far 



















reaching results have been won, conquests made, with inappreci- 
able loss to the victors. And so are there recorded in the later 
pages of history stories of conquests over barbaric races and 
empires that have been made with little loss of life to the victors 
and with appalling slaughter to the conquered, armed with weapons 
that gave them no show in battle with their conquerors so super- 
iorly armed as to beable to give death dealing blows to their 
antagonists and keep them off at such arm’s length as to be 
themselves in little danger. But no war was ever fought where 
the combatants were equally armed where there was so much to 
show for each life sacrificed as we have to show for each life 
sacrificed in the war through which we have just so happily 
passed. 


FEW wars more completely successful, of more far reaching 
results have been fought. At the beginning of the war no one 
dreamed that it could be won at such a small life cost. All that 
we went to war to win has been won and more and all at the cost 
of a few hundred lives lost on the battlefield and a few hundred 
more by sickness. And while the Spanish losses have by far 
exceeded ours—standing evidence of the superiority of the Amer- 
ican on sea and land over his foeman—Spain has great cause for 
thankfulness that her loss in men has been so small. She has lost 
her colonial empire, but the loss is not embittered by the death 
of great numbers of her soldiers sacrificed without result in its 
defense. 

And though Spain has lost Cuba and Puerto Rico, she has 
in truth suffered no loss. She wili be better off for the emanci- 
pation of colonies that she ruled to their degradation and ber own 
together. Cuba and Puerto Rico were, under her rule, but plague 
spots of corruption and Spain was suffering the moral degradation 
that the despoiler of other peoples always does. She stood a sad 
example of what comes over the nation that seeks riches and 
power by despoiling other peoples. She is under obligations to 
us for helping her to let go of that which she could not let go 
herself, but which she was holding to her own ruin. 


IN MONEY the war has not been socheaply won. The money 
cost of the war can not as yet be measured and it brings in its 
wake certain continuing costs. But the cost of the war itself 
will fall within $150,000,0o00. What the after costs of the war 
will be no one can tell, for no one can tell what difficulties we 
may have in Cuba ere we can establish a government that will 
insure life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness toall men. Nor 
can we see what Cubans may contribute themselves to the estab- 
lishment of such government, what part of the costs of such 
establishment they may pay. 

It is proper to add that the total war expenditures are not 
represented by a waste of property as for a not inconsiderable 
part of the money spent we have something to show, such as 
additions to our navy and to our stores of war material. 


SECRETARY ALGER stands a good chance of becoming as 
bitterly execrated a man as the nation ever bore. 


With the 
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criminal bungling of the War Department the people are growing 
disgusted ; as evidence of bungling and mismanagement that 
costs lives accumulates patienee is exhausted and the wrath of a 
people must break upon the head of the incompetent at the head 
of the War Department. General Alger’s defenders are becom- 
ing fewer and apologetic while his display of self esteem adds 
rapidly to the general execration in which he is held. 

That the general mismanagement of affairs under the direc- 
tion of the War Department should be so intolerably bad that the 
commanding officers in Shafter’s army should feel called upon to 
publicly rebuke their superior and lay the conditions that con- 
front the soldiers under their command plainly before the Ameri- 
can people that the great public might bring such pressure upon 
General Alger as would drive him to heed the suggestions of the 
army officers and save the army, is appalling. When the Ameri- 
can people read the appeal of the major generals and brigadier 
generals of Shafter’s army for a removal of the army from 
Santiago, an appeal virtually if not in name addressed to them, 
they were inexpressably shocked. But to the meaning of such 
appeal the American people were not blind and they were not 
slow to respond. ‘They saw in such appeal more than a mere 
recounting of the perilous situation in which Shafter’s army 
found itself. They recognized that such appeal was made public 
only because it had fallen on deaf ears when made at the War 
Department, only because General Alger had failed to grasp the 
situation and because the generals at the front at Santiago wanted 
the help of the American people to make him grasp it and heed 
the demand for the removal of the army that it might not perish 
from tropical fevers. And the American people were not slow 
to act. The pressure brought to bear upon the War Department 
was itresistible. Orders were issued and preparations made for 
the immediate removal from Cuba of the army that had fought 
the Santiago campaign, that had become so debilitated by the 
exposure, so exhausted by the hardships of that campaign as to 
make it an easy prey to tropical fevers. 

And General Alger defended himself by announcing that he 
had come to the resolution to issue such orders before any pres- 
sure had been brought to bear by the country. 


THE course of the generals who joined in this rebuke was 
no doubt unmilitary in the extreme and the making of such 
public avowal of the weakness of the conquering army of the 
Santiago campaign, and right in the face of the peace negotia- 
tions, was fraught with grave dangers. The responsibility 
assumed, not only by those who signed this ‘‘ round robin,’’ but 
those who made it public was great. It was made public in face 
of the knowledge that peace negotiations were at a critical stage, 
that exposure of the weakness of our army in Cuba might so 
encourage the Spaniards as to cause them to resolve anew to 
fight on and cause the Spanish Government to reject our terms 
of peace. But those who made it public felt that the withhold- 
ing of such declaration from the public would be fraught with 
greater dangers than its publication. They felt that the only 
way te save the army was to publish its situation and that the 
army should be saved even though its saving should cause the 
breaking off of peace negotiations for the time being and the 
prolongation of the war. The prolongation of the war that 
might follow they felt would be less costly in lives than the 
leaving of Shafter’s army in Cuba. So they took the responsi- 
bility of publishing to the American people the condition of the 
army, and publishing it over the head of General Shafter, they 
broke the military code and made themselves subject to court 
martial. 

But in taking this responsibility they have been upheld by 
the American people. General Alger is doubtless angry and 
doubtless would like to visit his wrath upon those who so merci- 
lessly called attention to his failure to do that which would save 








the American army, but the American people stand behind the 
generals and uphold them for their action and Secretary Alger 
dare not visit upon them his wrath. 

HOWEVER unmilitary may- have been the action of the 
officers commanding the various brigades and divisions of Shaf- 
ter’s army in reporting conditions confronting that army to the 
American public and over the head of Secretary Alger the public 
verdict is that they did the right thing, that if they had done 
less they would have been remiss in their duty. What is more 
the action taken had the desired effect. 

By his course in refusing to heed the advice of those in com- 
mand of the army in Cuba and keeping that army in Cuba when 
it was represented that no useful end was served by keeping it 
there, Secretary Alger was needlessly endangering the lives of 
the men in the ranks. And the general officers resolved that the 
lives of their men should not be needlessly endangered, sacrificed 
to the incompetency of Secretary Alger if they could help it. To 
call upon the soldiers who had captured Santiago to make such 
sacrifice they felt was criminal and they publicly rebuked Secre- 
tary Alger for calling upon the troops to make this needless 
sacrifice. This they did in the hope that the army might thereby 
be saved, despite the mismanagement of General Alger, by driving 
him, by the forceof public opinion, that it was judged could be 
brought to bear upon him, to drop his predilections and preju- 
dices and take a course that would save the army in spite of his 
prejudices and natural incompetency. 

And the faith that the generals placed in the American peo- 
ple was not misplaced. ‘The situation that General Alger failed 
to grasp was quickly grasped by the American people when 
spread before them, and their demand was imperative that that 
situation be bettered at once, that the army be moved out of Cuba 
and away from the peril that threatens it. 

Anp here let it be said that occupation of Santiago, or camps 
commanding it, will not be unduly perilous to fresh troops 
landed under such conditions as they can now be landed. ‘Troops 
now landed can look after their own comfort and health and be 
looked after, they can be provided with ample shelter, proper 
food, and so keep up their vitality to a point that will in a large 
measure render them proof against the fevers that now wrack 
Shafter’s army and make its removal from Cuba imperative. 
The soldiers of Shafter’s army are now prone to fever because 
for days after landing in Cuba they were obliged to depend in 
great measure on their stored up vitality to keep themselves up 
to their work. With unfit food for a tropical climate and often 
insufficient, they were obliged to toil and fight in an enervating 
heat. ‘They were placed so that a change of clothing was out of 
the question, where they had to sleep without shelter drenched 
by the tropical rains, and they lived under a constant nervous 
strain. So they suffered from exhaustion, they became debili- 
tated and were reduced to a ripe condition to fall easy victims to 
fever. 

But there is absolutely no reason to suppose that fresh 
troops who will not be called upon to face the exhaustive 
trials and the hardships that the conquerors of Santiago faced 
will be reduced by a sojourn around Santiago to the present 
condition of Shafter’s army. Besides, there are the immune 
regiments composed of men supposedly seasoned against fever 
by a life in tropical climes and raised to fill just such a place as 
troops are now called upon to fill in Santiago. So there is no 
reason to hesitate to send fresh troops to Santiago to replace 
Shafter’s invalided army from the fear that the new troops would 
fall into the same invalided condition. There is no good reason 
to harbor any such fear, especially as the fresh troops being sent 
are regiments of fever immunes. 


CoLONEL ROOSEVELT was the first one to throw to one side 
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the military code and appeal to the American public to interest 
itself to save the army when appeals to the War Department 
to move the army out of Cuba, and so save it from the peril con- 
fronting it, awakened no response. If General Alger, blinded 
by his prejudices, wrapped around by his egotism and hindered 
by his incompetency would not move of himself and in response 
to official appeals to save the army, perhaps the American people 
would move, and moving, force the Secretary of War to move. 

So Roosevelt, who was Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
before he raised his famous regiment of Rough Riders and went 
with it to the front, addressed a letter to General Shafter de- 
picting the true situation confronting the army and gave that 
letter to the war correspondents for transmission to the United 
States for publication. Writing, because, as he said, he could 
not see men who have fought so bravely and who have endured 
extreme hardship and danger so uncomplainingly, go to destruc- 
tion without striving, so far as was in his power, to avert a doom 
as fearful as it is unnecessary and undeserved, he pointed out the 
imperative need of moving the army north that it might recu- 
perate and be rendered fit again for service. If kept in Cuba he 
declared that in all human probability an appalling disaster would 
result, ‘‘ for the surgeons here estimate, that over half the army, 
if kept here during the sickly season, will die.’’ ‘‘ If there were 
any object in keeping us here,’’ he added, ‘‘ we would face yellow 
fever with as much indifference as we face bullets. But there 
is no object in it. The four immune regiments ordered here are 
sufficient to garrison the city and surrounding towns, and there 
is absolutely nothing for us to do here.’’ And then with refer- 
ence to the order of General Alger to move the troops into the 
interior, he asserted that ‘‘ every shifting of camp doubles the 
sick rate in our present weakened condition, and anyhow, the 
interior is rather worse than the coast, as I have found by actual 
reconnoisance. Our present camps are as healthy as any camps 
at this end of the island can be.’’ 

And think of having a Secretary of War so purblind that an 
American army officer, and himself an ex-department officer, 
should feel impelled to spread such a situation before the Ameri- 
can public as the only hope of forcing the Secretary of War to 
move so as to save the army. 


But the scathing rebuke of the Secretary of War was to 
follow as the joint work of three major-generals, four brigadier- 
generals and Colonel Roosevelt, of General Shafter’s army, who 
united in a petition to General Shafter, but meant for the con- 
sumption of the American people, in which they declared : ‘‘ This 
army must be moved at once or perish.’’ And then solemnly 
added : ‘‘ As the army can be safely moved now, the persons re- 
sponsible for preventing such a move will be responsible for the 
unnecessary loss of many thousands of lives.’’ This was nothing 
less than a published rebuke to Alger for preventing a move 
needed to save the lives of thousands. 

This petition was addressed to General Shafter as was Roose- 
velt’s letter and both were given tothe press at Santiago and 
cabled to the United States for publication. And, as we have 
said, this was a most unmilitary proceeding. The natural order 
would have been for General Shafter to have duly referred such 
petition and letter to the War Department at Washington and 
then if it was deemed at the department to be best for the public 
service, such petition and letter would have been given publication. 
It is hardly necessary to say that if such a course had been 
adhered to these epistles arraigning the War Department. would 
not have been given tothe public. But Colonel Roosevelt who 
wrote the letter and the commanding officers who signed the 
petition had a purpose in view which could only be served by 
giving them to the public. That purpose was to so arouse the 
people and create such a demand for the moving of Shafter’s army 
out of Cuba that General Alger would be driven to comply. So 











letter and petition were given to the public and they served their 
purpose most effectually. Through the people the general officers 
under Shafter at Santiago forced Secretary Alger to [change his 
course and so save the army. 


Av THis almost unheard of action of army officers General 
Alger was wroth. But before the pressure of public opinion set 
in motion by this action Mr. Alger had to bow and so now the 
threatened and debilitated army is being moved north from Cuba 
to Montauk Point, Long Island. The Roosevelt letter and the 
“‘round robin’’ have served their purpose. Secretary Alger has 
fumed under the withering criticism, but he dare not directly call 
to account those who gave out the Roosevelt letter and the 
“‘round robin’’ for publication. Neither dare he openly find 
fault with those who signed the ‘‘ round robin’’ or refuse to heed 
their voice, for that voice is now backed up by the general public 
and the people stand behind the generals, fully convinced that the 
rebuke administered to General Alger was richly deserved. So 
the unmistakable stamp of popular approval is upon the irregular 
action of the generals and their action, thus approved, Mr. Alger 
cannot rebuke them for it with any profit to himself. 

But greatly stung by the rebukes administered to him by 
Roosevelt and the generals under Shafter, Alger sought an oppor- 
tunity to vent some of the spleen he feels by administering a 
rebuke to Colonel Roosevelt. To this end he raked up a private 
letter of Roosevelt to him that had lain unanswered for some 
days and in which Roosevelt could be made to appear as cast- 
ing a slur on the volunteer regiments. Thus it appears that 
Roosevelt declared that the regular troops and his Rough Riders, 
who were just as good as any regulars, were three times as good 
as any state troops and further urged that the cavalry division, 
before Santiago, and the Rough Riders, together with those left 
behind at Tampa, should be sent to Puerto Rico, on the ground 
that such division of ‘‘ close to 4,000 men would be worth easily 
10,000 National Guards armed with black-powder Springfields or 
other archaic weapons.’’ 

Raking up this letter, General Alger answered by cable, that 
‘the regular army, the volunteer army, and the Rough Riders 
have done well, but I suggest that unless you want to spoil the 
effects and glory of your victory you make no invidious compari- 
sons. ‘The Rough Riders are no better than other volunteers. 
They had an advantage in their arms for which they ought to be 
very grateful.’’ 

This will be generally accepted as a well deserved and well 
administered rebuke. But the whole of Roosevelt’s letter, in 
which he makes the ‘‘ invidious comparisons,’’ General Alger did 
not give out for publication, but cuts it off with the reference to 
the black powder Springfields and other archaic weapons of the 
volunteers, and Roosevelt’s friends insist that the comparison he 
makes between regulars and Rough Riders on the one hand, and 
state troops on the other, is not a slur upon the volunteers, but 
on their arms, he holding that one regiment armed with the 
modern weapons of the regulars is equal to three regiments armed 
with the Springfields of the volunteers. Hence the greater fight- 
ing value which he claimed for the regulars and his Rough > 
Riders. 


Somer have found it hard.to harmonize the two letters of 
Roosevelt, in one of which, the private one, he urged the sending 
of the Rough Riders and regular cavalrymen, then at Santiago, 
to Puerto Rico, declaring that 1,800 effective men could be mus- 
tered in the division for the service, while in the other, addressed 
to Shafter and intended for public consumption, he speaks of the 
Santiago army as so debilitated that not ten per cent. of the men 
are fit for active work. Here is an apparent contradiction, and if 
the letters bore the same date the contradiction could not be ex- 
plained. But the one letter bears a date ten days anterior to the 
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criminal bungling of the War Department the people are growing 
disgusted ; as evidence of bungling and mismanagement that 
costs lives accumulates patienee is exhausted and the wrath of a 
people must break upon the head of the incompetent at the head 
of the War Department. General Alger’s defenders are becom- 
ing fewer and apologetic while his display of self esteem adds 
rapidly to the general execration in which he is held. 

That the general mismanagement of affairs under the direc- 
tion of the War Department should be so intolerably bad that the 
commanding officers in Shafter’s army should feel called upon to 
publicly rebuke their superior and lay the conditions that con- 
front the soldiers under their command plainly before the Ameri- 
can people that the great public might bring such pressure upon 
General Alger as would drive him to heed the suggestions of the 
army officers and save the army, is appalling. When the Ameri- 
can people read the appeal of the major generals and brigadier 
generals of Shafter’s army for a removal of the army from 
Santiago, an appeal virtually if not in name addressed to them, 
they were inexpressably shocked. But to the meaning of such 
appeal the American people were not blind and they were not 
slow to respond. They saw in such appeal more than a mere 
recounting of the perilous situation in which Shafter’s army 
found itself. They recognized that such appeal was made public 
only because it had fallen on deaf ears when made at the War 
Department, only because General Alger had failed to grasp the 
situation and because the generals at the front at Santiago wanted 
the help of the American people to make him grasp it and heed 
the demand for the removal of the army that it might not perish 
from tropical fevers. And the American people were not slow 
to act. The pressure brought to bear upon the War Department 
was irresistible. Orders were issued and preparations made for 
the immediate removal from Cuba of the army that had fought 
the Santiago campaign, that had become so debilitated by the 
exposure, so exhausted by the hardships of that campaign as to 
make it an easy prey to tropical fevers. 

And General Alger defended himself by announcing that he 
had come to the resolution to issue such orders before any pres- 
sure had been brought to bear by the country. 


THE course of the generals who joined in this rebuke was 
no doubt unmilitary in the extreme and the making of such 
public avowal of the weakness of the conquering army of the 
Santiago campaign, and right in the face of the peace negotia- 
tions, was fraught with grave dangers. The responsibility 
assumed, not only by those who signed this ‘‘ round robin,’’ but 
those who made it public was great. It was made public in face 
of the knowledge that peace negotiations were at a critical stage, 
that exposure of the weakness of our army in Cuba might so 
encourage the Spaniards as to cause them to resolve anew to 
fight on and cause the Spanish Government to reject our terms 
of peace. But those who made it public felt that the withhold- 
ing of such declaration from the public would be fraught with 
greater dangers than its publication. They felt that the only 
way te save the army was to publish its situation and that the 
army should be saved even though its saving should cause the 
breaking off of peace negotiations for the time being and the 
prolongation of the war. The prolongation of the war that 
might follow they felt would be less costly in lives than the 
leaving of Shafter’s army in Cuba. So they took the responsi- 
bility of publishing to the American people the condition of the 
army, and publishing it over the head of General Shafter, they 
broke the military code and made themselves subject to court 
martial. 

But in taking this responsibility they have been upheld by 
the American people. General Alger is doubtless angry and 
doubtless would like to visit his wrath upon those who so merci- 
lessly called attention to his failure to do that which would save 








the American army, but the American people stand behind the 
generals and uphold them for their action and Secretary Alger 
dare not visit upon them his wrath. 


HOWEVER unmilitary may have been the action of the 
officers commanding the various brigades and divisions of Shaf- 
ter’s army in reporting conditions confronting that army to the 
American public and over the head of Secretary Alger the public 
verdict is that they did the right thing, that if they had done 
less they would have been remiss in their duty. What is more 
the action taken had the desired effect. 

By his course in refusing to heed the advice of those in com- 
mand of the army in Cuba and keeping that army in Cuba when 
it was represented that no useful end was served by keeping it 
there, Secretary Alger was needlessly endangering the lives of 
the men in the ranks. And the general officers resolved that the 
lives of their men should not be needlessly endangered, sacrificed 
to the incompetency of Secretary Alger if they could help it. To 
call upon the soldiers who had captured Santiago to make such 
sacrifice they felt was criminal and they publicly rebuked Secre- 
tary Alger for calling upon the troops to make this needless 
sacrifice. This they did in the hope that the army might thereby 
be saved, despite the mismanagement of General Alger, by driving 
him, by the forceof public opinion, that it was judged could be 
brought to bear upon him, to drop his predilections and preju- 
dices and take a course that would save the army in spite of his 
prejudices and natural incompetency. 

And the faith that the generals placed in the American peo- 
ple was not misplaced. The situation that General Alger failed 
to grasp was quickly grasped by the American people when 
spread before them, and their demand was imperative that that 
situation be bettered at once, that the army be moved out of Cuba 
and away from the peril that threatens it. 

Anp here let it be said that occupation of Santiago, or camps 
commanding it, will not be unduly perilous to fresh troops 
landed under such conditions as they can now belanded. Troops 
now landed can look after their own comfort and health and be 
looked after, they can be provided with ample shelter, proper 
food, and so keep up their vitality to a point that will in a large 
measure render them proof against the fevers that now wrack 
Shafter’s army and make its removal from Cuba imperative. 
The soldiers of Shafter’s army are now prone to fever because 
for days after landing in Cuba they were obliged to depend in 
great measure on their stored up vitality to keep themselves up 
to their work. With unfit food for a tropical climate and often 
insufficient, they were obliged to toil and fight in an enervating 
heat. ‘They were placed so that a change of clothing was out of 
the question, where they had to sleep without shelter drenched 
by the tropical rains, and they lived under a constant nervous 
strain. So they suffered from exhaustion, they became debili- 
tated and were reduced to a ripe condition to fall easy victims to 
fever. 

But there is absolutely no reason to suppose that fresh 
troops who will not be called upon to face the exhaustive 
trials and the hardships that the conquerors of Santiago faced 
will be reduced by a sojourn around Santiago to the present 
condition of Shafter’s army. Besides, there are the immune 
regiments composed of men supposedly seasoned against fever 
by a life in tropical climes and raised to fill just such a place as 
troops are now called upon to fill in Santiago. So there is no 
reason to hesitate to send fresh troops to Santiago to replace 
Shafter’s invalided army from the fear that the new troops would 
fall into the same invalided condition. There is no good reason 
to harbor any such fear, especially as the fresh troops being sent 
are regiments of fever immunes. 





CoLONEL ROOSEVELT was the first one to throw to one side 
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the military code and appeal to the American public to interest 
itself to save the army when appeals to the War Department 
to move the army out of Cuba, and so save it from the peril con- 
fronting it, awakened no response. If General Alger, blinded 
by his prejudices, wrapped around by his egotism and hindered 
by his incompetency would not move of himself and in response 
to official appeals to save the army, perhaps the American people 
would move, and moving, force the Secretary of War to move. 

So Roosevelt, who was Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
before he raised his famous regiment of Rough Riders and went 
with it to the front, addressed a letter to General Shafter de- 
picting the true situation confronting the army and gave that 
letter to the war correspondents for transmission to the United 
States for publication. Writing, because, as he said, he could 
not see men who have fought so bravely and who have endured 
extreme hardship and danger so uncomplainingly, go to destruc- 
tion without striving, so far as was in his power, to avert a doom 
as fearful as it is unnecessary and undeserved, he pointed out the 
imperative need of moving the army north that it might recu- 
perate and be rendered fit again for service. If kept in Cuba he 
declared that in all human probability an appalling disaster would 
result, ‘‘ for the surgeons here estimate, that over half the army, 
if kept here during the sickly season, will die.’’ ‘‘ If there were 
any object in keeping us here,’’ he added, ‘‘ we would face yellow 
fever with as much indifference as we face bullets. But there 
is no object in it. The four immune regiments ordered here are 
sufficient to garrison the city and surrounding towns, and there 
is absolutely nothing for us to do here.’’ And then with refer- 
ence to the order of General Alger to move the troops into the 
interior, he asserted that ‘‘ every shifting of camp doubles the 
sick rate in our present weakened condition, and anyhow, the 
interior is rather worse than the coast, as I have found by actual 
reconnoisance. Our present camps are as healthy as any camps 
at this end of the island can be.’’ 

And think of having a Secretary of War so purblind that an 
American army officer, and himself an ex-department officer, 
should feel impelled to spread such a situation before the Ameri- 
can public as the only hope of forcing the Secretary of War to 
move so as to save the army. 


But the scathing rebuke of the Secretary of War was to 
follow as the joint work of three major-generals, four brigadier- 
generals and Colonel Roosevelt, of General Shafter’s army, who 
united in a petition to General Shafter, but meant for the con- 
sumption of the American people, in which they declared : ‘‘ This 
army must be moved at once or perish.’’ And then solemnly 
added : ‘‘ As the army can be safely moved now, the persons re- 
sponsible for preventing such a move will be responsible for the 
unnecessary loss of many thousands of lives.’’ This was nothing 
less than a published rebuke to Alger for preventing a move 
needed to save the lives of thousands. 

This petition was addressed to General Shafter as was Roose- 
velt’s letter and both were given tothe press at Santiago and 
cabled to the United States for publication. And, as we have 
said, this was a most unmilitary proceeding. ‘The natural order 
would have been for General Shafter to have duly referred such 
petition and letter to the War Department at Washington and 
then if it was deemed at the department to be best for the public 
service, such petition and letter would have been given publication. 
It is hardly necessary to say that if such a course had been 
adhered to these epistles arraigning the War Department would 
not have been given tothe public. But Colonel Roosevelt who 
wrote the letter and the commanding officers who signed the 
petition had a purpose in view which could only be served by 
giving them to the public. That purpose was to so arouse the 
people and create such a demand for the moving of Shafter’s army 
out of Cuba that General Alger would be driven to comply. So 











letter and petition were given to the public and they served their 
purpose most effectually. Through the people the general officers 
under Shafter at Santiago forced Secretary Alger to [change his 
course and so save the army. 


AT THIs almost unheard of action of army officers General 
Alger was wroth. But before the pressure of public opinion set 
in motion by this action Mr. Alger had to bow and so now the 
threatened and debilitated army is being moved north from Cuba 
to Montauk Point, Long Island. The Roosevelt letter and the 
‘‘round robin’’ have served their purpose. Secretary Alger has 
fumed under the withering criticism, but he dare not directly call 
to account those who gave out the Roosevelt letter and the 
“‘round robin’’ for publication. Neither dare he openly find 
fault with those who signed the ‘‘ round robin’’ or refuse to heed 
their voice, for that voice is now backed up by the general public 
and the people stand behind the generals, fully convinced that the 
rebuke administered to General Alger was richly deserved. So 
the unmistakable stamp of popular approval is upon the irregular 
action of the generals and their action, thus approved, Mr. Alger 
cannot rebuke them for it with any profit to himself. 

But greatly stung by the rebukes administered to him by 
Roosevelt and the generals under Shafter, Alger sought an oppor- 
tunity to vent some of the spleen he feels by administering a 
rebuke to Colonel Roosevelt. To this end he raked up a private 
letter of Roosevelt to him that had lain unanswered for some 
days and in which Roosevelt could be made to appear as cast- 
ing a slur on the volunteer regiments. Thus it appears that 
Roosevelt declared that the regular troops and his Rough Riders, 
who were just as good as any regulars, were three times as good 
as any state troops and further urged that the cavalry division, 
before Santiago, and the Rough Riders, together with those left 
behind at Tampa, should be sent to Puerto Rico, on the ground 
that such division of ‘‘ close to 4,000 men would be worth easily 
10,000 National Guards armed with black-powder Springfields or 
other archaic weapons.’’ 

Raking up this letter, General Alger answered by cable, that 
‘the regular army, the volunteer army, and the Rough Riders 
have done well, but I suggest that unless you want to spoil the 
effects and glory of your victory you make no invidious compari- 
sons. ‘The Rough Riders are no better than other volunteers. 
They had an advantage in their arms for which they ought to be 
very grateful.’’ 

This will be generally accepted as a well deserved and well 
administered rebuke. But the whole of Roosevelt’s ietter, in 
which he makes the ‘‘ invidious comparisons,’’ General Alger did 
not give out for publication, but cuts it off with the reference to 
the black powder Springfields and other archaic weapons of the 
volunteers, and Roosevelt’s friends insist that the comparison he 
makes between regulars and Rough Riders on the one hand, and 
state troops on the other, is not a slur upon the volunteers, but 
on their arms, he holding that one regiment armed with the 
modern weapons of the regulars is equal to three regiments armed 
with the Springfields of the volunteers. Hence the greater fight- 
ing value which he claimed for the regulars and his Rough 
Riders. 


SomE have found it hard to harmonize the two letters of 
Roosevelt, in one of which, the private one, he urged the sending 
of the Rough Riders and regular cavalrymen, then at Santiago, 
to Puerto Rico, declaring that 1,800 effective men could be mus- 
tered in the division for the service, while in the other, addressed 
to Shafter and intended for public consumption, he speaks of the 
Santiago army as so debilitated that not ten per cent. of the men 
are fit for active work. Here is an apparent contradiction, and if 
the letters bore the same date the contradiction could not be ex- 
plained. But the one letter bears a date ten days anterior to the 
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other, and as ten days brought great’changes in the health of the 
army, there is no reason why the statements in the two letters 
should harmonize. Besides, it is evident that Roosevelt urged 
the taking of the effective regular cavalrymen and Rough Riders 
before Santiago for the invasion of Puerto Rico because he be- 
lieved that with the change of scene the men, who were rapidly 
running down and becoming debilitated at Santiago, would 
recuperate. ~ 

However, to Puerto Rico they were-not sent, which is per- 
haps well, as Roosevelt may have overestimated the recuperative 
powers of his men, and the Rough Riders are now on their way 
to Montauk Point for recuperation. And when they arrive with 
their gifted colonel, who is as fitted to enter a fight with the pen 
as he is with the sword, we may look for some sharp criticism of 
War Department methods and failures and some thrusts at and 
tilts with Alger that will be far from friendly. Roosevelt’s posi- 
tion as an officer in the United States Army is not likely to restrain 
either his tongue or pen. For the good of the service and re- 
gardless of consequences, he will probably give full play to both. 
And we fancy the consequences will not be disagreeable to 
Roosevelt whatever they may be to Alger. 

A suggestion is made that Roosevelt would do well in Alger’s 
shoes, and to this suggestion we say amen. He would add 
strength and luster to a cabinet that needs a great deal to raise it 
out of the rut of mediocrity. However, it will take a great deal 
of shoving to shove General Alger out, for he holds a mortgage 
on the place. And so we fear the Augean stables of the War 
Department, that doubtless need much cleansing, will remain un- 
cleansed while Mr, McKinley holds office. 

THROUGH a piling up of money in the Treasury the war loan 
of $200,000,000 that was allotted in July, but not by any means 
all paid for, has caused a very material contraction in our circu- 
lation. During the month of July the money in circulation 
decreased by $34,270,950, this contraction being almost entirely 
caused by a piling up of money in the Treasury that is attributable 
to the bond issue. ‘Thus the amount of money in the Treasury 
increased during the month by $32,540,521 and that in face of a 
deficit for the month of $30,000,000. In addition to the sums 
received into the Treasury for bonds in cash and that went to 
pay the deficit and increase the cash balance the government 
realized on account of bond sales and left on deposit with the 
National banks about $21,000,000. The small part of the cur- 
rency contraction for the month that is not accounted for by the 
piling up of money in the Treasury is largely accounted for by a 
decrease in the circulation of the National banks. 


Last week $2,100,000 of gold was withdrawn from London 
for export to America. Upon this announcement there followed 
heavy sales of American railroad stocks in our markets for Lon- 
don account. It is said that 25,000 shares were sold during the 
closing days of last week and assuming the shares sold brought 
an average price of $70, we have represented. by these sales a 
value of $1,750,000. Asa result, there was a demand for ex- 
change on London to cover the amount of the sales and in 
consequence of this demand, exchange on London rose by a 
fraction and there were no further engagements of gold in Lon- 
don for shipment to America. The sale and return to America 
of $1,750,000 worth of stocks was equivalent to sending us a 
like amount of gold. 


CoMMENTING on the gold importations arranged for last 
week, the New York Hera/d remarks that :— 


' **Sterling exchange rates have been somewhat firmer, and it is not 
considered likely that there will be further imports of any magnitude for 
the time being. Later on, however, it is inevitable that there should be a 
heavy flow of the yellow metal this way in order to settle trade bal- 
ances.” 








Now it is quite probable that later on there will be a heavy 
flow of gold towards America, but such flow is not inevitable. 
There is, indeed, assurance that the merchandise trade balances 
in our favor will be large and more than large enough to meet 
the interest charges on our foreign debt, expenses of Americans 
abroad, freights we pay for the service of foreign ships and that 
do not appear in our trade returns, etc. Consequently, a net 
balance will be left in our favor. But it is not inevitable that 
this balance will be paid in gold. It may be paid by the return 
of our securities. Whether it is so paid or not depends upon 
whether those who must settle balances in our favor prefer to 
part with securities at the prices we offer or with gold. 

Those who must make the settlements are the international 
bankers, and they can, if they will it, hold gold. This they can 
do by selling on our markets American securities which they 
hold or by calling loans secured by collateral deposits of Amer- 
ican securities and so forcing their customers to sell. Of course 
a great part of our foreign debt is held closely by investors and 
over the keeping or sale of. such securities the international 
bankers can exercise but a remote influence. But such securities 
as are not permanently placed, that are carried on the markets, 
money being loaned upon them, the international bankers can 
force to a sale at will. And there are quite enough of this kind 
of securities to enable the international bankers to settle the 
balances that may be due us by forcing a sale and return of such 
securities to an aggregate value of the balance due. 





THE Indiana Republicans held their state convention last 
week and not being of one mind as to the proper disposition to 
make of the Philippines they said nothing about it contenting 
themselves with ‘‘heartily approving the wisdom of the annex- 
ation of the Hawaiian islands,’’ and recommending ‘‘ the early 
construction of the Nicaraguan Canal under the immediate direc- 
tion and exclusive control of the United States.’’ ‘This is well 
but it brings us to the consideration of the next serious question. 
Shall the government, through its own engineers undertake the 
construction of the canal or shall we let out the construction to 
contractors? We fear the Republicans will answer in the latter 
way. 

On the monetary question the Indiana Republicans declare 
themselves unequivocally for gold and add :—‘‘ We recognize the 
necessity of comprehensive and enlightened monetary legislation, 
and we believe that the declaration in the St. Louis National 
Republican platform for the maintenance of the gold standard 
and the parity of all our forms of money should be given the 
vitality of public law, and the money of the American people 
should be made like all its institutions—the best in the world.’’ 

Apparently to the mind of Indiana Republicans the best 
money of the world is the dearest money. ‘This is an O. K. 
notion of what is best money from the view point of the money 
lender. But to our mind the best money is not the dearest money 
but the most honest. This is the kind of money we want and 
gold does not fill the bill. 


IN MARKED contrast to the position taken by Indiana Repub- 
licans is the position of Utah Republicans. A couple of years 
back all parties in Utah declared in favor of the free coinage of 
silver. Asa gold party the Republicans have not done well in 
the state and they have no prospect of success. And so the 
disposition that has been made manifest among Utah Repub- 
licans, a disposition to put in their platform an identical declara- 
tion in favor of silver as that found in the Democratic, is not 
surprising. But Mark Hanna has had his attention directed to 
this disposition of Utah Republicans, and has directed the 
Republicans who are more loyal to party than to principle, to 
frown upon silver and so, we presume, this disposition will not 
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Utah politics are becoming most heated. Two years ago 
fusion was effected in Utah as in other states between Democrats, 
Populists, and silver Republicans. But the Democrats, feeling 
they can carry the state without fusion, will not now listen to 
fusion propositions and a division of the offices. They believe 
they can carry the state unaided and keep all the spoils for them- 
selves. And they are going to try todo so. What is more they 
are resolved to get the United States Senatorship as well as all 
the state offices if they can. In other words, they are going to 
try to leave Senator Cannon home. 

Such is the reward the Democrats have for one who has 
done so much to strengthen the Democratic party nationally by 
leading the silver Republicans into the Democratic camp. And 
this has led Senator Pettigrew, who accidentally happened out in 
Utah, to see if he could not straighten things out, to heatedly 
declare in an interview that ‘‘ you (Democrats) want to elect a 
President in 1900, and with our assistance I believe it can be 
done. The result was very close last time, and I think this time 
we can win. But go back on us in this emergency, and we will 
forsake you. You shall not slaughter our friends simply because 
you have the power so to do, and expect us to reciprocate with 
kindness.’’ 

Perhaps Senator Pettigrew is not correctly quoted, but 
politics are evidently getting hot in Utah. The silver Republi- 
cans and Democrats are at loggerheads and the Populists declare 
their purpose of running a candidate of their own upon the 
straight Populist ticket for Congress. 


SEVERAL years ago the question of deepening and improving 
the canals of New York was much mooted in the state. These 
canals were state property and had done much in the past to 
keep down freight rates from the West to New York and give to 
New York her commercial supremacy. But the canal facilities 
had not grown with the state and its trade. Consequently the 
advantage conferred upon New York by water communication 
with the great lakes grew proportionately less and less. To regain 
that advantage as of old it was seen the canals, and especially the 
Erie canal, would have to be improved and deepened so that a 
greater tonnage of freight could be passed through them. It was 
roughly estimated, or rather guessed, that to deepen the Erie 
canal so as to make a nine foot waterway from the lakes to the 
seaboard and make other demanded canal betterments would cost 
about $9,000,000. Finally it was proposed to ask the people of 
New York state whether or no they desired the expenditure of 
such a sum of money on the canals. Preliminary estimates were 
then made, that showed it would cost approximately $11,000,000 
to make the desired improvements. But as the sum had generally 
been spoken of as $9,000,000, and it was found that to ask 
$11,000,000 would raise opposition, the Legisature passed a reso- 
lution providing for the submission of the question of spending 
$9,000,000 on the canals to the people. It was given out that 
the $9,000,000 would complete the work, and the people voted to 
spend the $9,000,000. 

Then the work commenced and the authorized expenditure 
was reached ere the work contemplated was half done. So came 
the appointment of a commission to inquire where the money had 
gone, which has just reported. In the first place they found 
that the people were deliberately fooled in the beginning as to 
the probable cost, the preliminary estimates of the engineers 
being two millions greater than the people were given to under- 
stand. In the second place it was found that two millions and 
a half of the money spent had been misapplied, wasted, much of 
it probably stolen. And in the third place it found that the 
completion of the work would require the expenditure of about 
$11,000,000 in addition to that already expended. 


Tuer FACT that England has had at times only a three weeks’ 
supply of grain on hand and that an interruption of the imports 





of grain for the short space of three weeks might leave the British 
people without bread has given serious concern to those who study 
the problem of national defense. It is recognized that if England 
lost the control of the sea during war for only a few weeks she 
would be starved into submission, and while no Englishman 
doubts that Britain would maintain her supremacy of the seas in 
any war, it is recognized that an enemy’s cruisers, sweeping the 
seas for merchantmen, might seriously interrupt the continuity 
of the flow of breadstuffs into Britain and cause a scarcity of 
grain, indeed an absolute dearth, and that war with any first- 
class naval power would inevitably lead to such an increase in 
insurance rates as to greatly increase the cost of grain brought 
from abroad. Therefore, as a measure of security, as a measure 
of defense, the establishment of government granaries, where a 
supply of wheat might be stored to meet emergencies, has been 
proposed. And now again this question has been brought up by 
a special parliamentary committee, which has just reported that it 
is ‘‘ profoundly impressed with the immense importance of gov- 
ernment wheat stores as an essential item for national defence 
and recommends the appointment of a royal commission to deal 
with the matter.’’ 


THIS question is becoming a more and more serious one for 
Great Britain with the flight of years: Twenty years ago the 
consumption of wheat in the United Kingdom was about 180,- 
000,000 bushels, of which less than half was imported. To-day 
the consumption is about 220,000,000 bushels a year, of which all 
but about a fourth is imported. From an annual production of 
about 100,000,000 bushels twenty years ago, the annual produc- 
tion has fallen to about fifty or sixty millions. And while pro- 
duction has thus been cut in half, imports have just about dou- 
bled. The total average annual acreage in wheat for the years 
1871-75 was 3,737,140 acres ; in 1896 the acreage was but 1,734,- 
118, and imports of wheat have risen from 80,000,000 bushels 
to 160,000,000. 

The reason for this decline in wheat raising is that Britian 
has pursued a policy that encouraged the wheat producers in 
silver and paper using countries at the expense of her own people. 
The step she should take as a measure of national defence is 
not the building of government granaries to be filled with a six 
months’ supply of imported grain, but the restoring of her wheat 
lands to tillage. And the stimulus needed to such restoration is 
the abandonment of the monetary policy that has caused prices to 
fall on the British farm, but not in silver using and paper using 
countries to the same degree, if at all. 








THE GORDIAN KNOT OF THE PEOPLES PARTY. 
HE Peoples party was born that a rule of liberty, equality, 
fraternity might be perpetuated on America’s fair soil ; that 
a government of, by and for the people might not perish 
from the earth. To the promulgation of the immortal truth that 
all men are created free and equal, that no man is born with the 
divine right to rule, that the people are of right entitled to a voice 
in their own government, the Peoples party was consecrated. It 
was for this that the noble souls who laid the foundations of the 
Peoples party gave of their time and substance, gave unstintingly 
that great truths, dearer to preserve than life itself, might not 
perish as mere memories of the past. 

So was the Peoples party consecrated, yet it is a fact, unde- 
niable as it is regretful, that this party with such a high ideal, 
such unimpeachable purpose, a party founded on truths as im- 
perishable as is the earth, founded on principles of justice, 
equality, fraternity, should be so distraught with seemingly un- 
ending internecine strife as to be itself in danger of perishing. 
Because of such strife a party consecrated to the work of carry- 
ing out the teachings of Christianity, to bringing recognition of 
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the rules of justice, equality, fraternity as the true rules of good 
government, to insuring to our people a voice in their own gov- 
ernment makes no progress, indeed fails to hold the ground that 
had been made. 

And why is it that this should be? Why is it that a party 
whose cardinal tenet is that the people should rule, should not 
succeed? It is because the Peoples party is not true to itself, 
because the people are not given the right to govern the party 
that promises to insure to them a voice, the voice in the govern- 
ment of the nation. So it is that there is discontent and unrest 
within the Peoples party, so it is that the Peoples party does not 
grow but is weakened and rendered helpless for successful work 
by internal strife. It is because the people are not given the 
opportunity to rule their own party, rule the party that promises 
to give them a. direct voice in their own government. Conse- 
quently there is bitterness towards those who assume to govern 
the party, harmony is impossible, enthusiasm lacking and growth 
there cannot be. Until the people are permitted to rule the 
Peoples party harmony cannot be re-established, that party will 
not succeed. 

Such is the situation, such, disregard for the principles of 
Populism in the rule of the Peoples party, is the foundation for 
the apparently inextricable difficulties and unending dissensions 
in which the Peoples party is involved. Here, in this disregard 
for its own principles in its own government, we meet the gor- 
dian knot that ties the energies of the Peoples party, that must 
be unravelled, broken, ere the Peoples party can grow. 

This knot can be broken ; it is not uncuttable. But we can- 
not unravel it by pursuit of old party methods. It is pursuit of 
those very methods that has brought confusion to the Peoples 
party ; it is only a disregard for such methods and a faithful 
regard in party government of the principles that the Peoples 
party promises to recognize in state and national that can bring 
harmony and order out of confusion. By being true to itself the 
Peoples party can cut the gordian knot of its difficulties. 

No number of committee meetings can cut this gordian knot. 
If given the chance the rank and file of the Peoples party can, 
and so save the Peoples party from the fate that seemingly 
confronts it—the fate of other reform parties. Therefore, 
why not give to the rank and file the chance; why close to the 
people the opportunity to save themselves through the Peoples 
party? 

Surely if the members of the Peoples party are fit to manage 
the affairs of the nation they are fit to manage the affairs of 
their own party. Then why deny them the opportunity? If 
they have a right to a full voice in their own government they 
have an equal right to a voice in their own party. Therefore 
why not give to the people a voice in party management, a voice 
in the selection of their own candidates ? 

To say that they now have this voice through delegate con- 
ventions is no answer. By ‘such conventions the will of the 
peopie may be voiced, but again it may be not. Therefore, 
because such conventions may not act as the rank and file may 
wish, let the work of such conventions be referred to the rank 
and file for review so that the will of the people may be done, so 
that the people can enforce their will if those that are delegated 
to such conventions are unfaithful to their trust or misunderstand 
the wishes of those they were chosen to represent. If the Peo- 
ples party was true to itself this would it do, if it is to be true to 
itself and regain confidence this it must do. 

Members of Congress are chosen by popular vote, and pre- 
sumably the will of those who choose them finds expression 
through them and recognition on the statute books through their 
votes in Congress. Yet one of the foremost demands of Populists 
is that acts passed by Congress, by the people’s representa- 
tives, should be referred on demand to the people for review so 
that the people may by direct vote pass upon such acts, reject or 
approve them and so hold a check over Congress that would pre- 





vent Congress from legislating counter to the will of the people. 
This Populists demand. ‘Therefore why not hold the same 
check, preserve the same right of review over the acts, the work 
of their own party conventions? If they were true to their prin- 
ciples they would, and if they were true there would be harmony 
and not strife within the party. 

Questions such as bonding a state for the improvement of its 
canal system, a county for the building of a court house, or a 
township for the betterment of its highways are now very gene- 
rally referred to a popular vote, referred to the people for final 
settlement. And so do Populists demand that any actof national 
or state or municipal legislation shall, upon petition of a rea- 
sonable number of voters, be referred to the people that by 
direct vote they may veto if they disapprove, endorse if they 
approve. This Populists demand so that the people may have 
power to prevent their representatives, if forgetful of their trust, 
from legislating in the interest of the few and money powerful 
and regardless of the interests of the many that they were 
chosen to conserve. This they demand that the people may pro- 
tect themselves by putting a veto on the acts of their represen- 
tatives whenever such representatives act in a way that does not 
represent them, whenever such representatives, falling to the 
tempter or mistaking the true interests of their constituents, may 
sacrifice the interests of the many for the aggrandizement of the 
moneyed cliques. 

Yet this principle that Populists desire to see recognized in 
general government they have never recognized in their party 
government. If they had the discontent and unrest that now 
threaten to destroy the Peoples party would not be present to- 
day to stand in the way of its growth. What we have now to 
do to bring order out of chaos, re-establish a harmonious and 
aggressive party, make of the Peoples party a party capable of 
doing successful work is to profit by our experience and do now 
that which failure to have done has involved the party in seem- 
ingly inextricable confusion and differences. 

This is what we have todo. ‘The question remains how to 
do it. On Monday, September 5th, a convention representative 
of the Peoples party of many states of the Union and duly chosen 
through the party organizations in such states will meet in Cin- 
cinnati. Doubtless there will also assemble a scattering of true 
Populists from such states as may fail to regularly select dele- 
gates. This convention will be held in response to the call of 
the National Organization Committee of the Peoples party issued 
from Omaha on June 17th and signed by Chairman Park. It is 
unnecessary to more than recall that this call was issued after 
the Omaha conferences had utterly failed to bring harmony. 
After the National Committee adjourned on the morning of 
June 17th, the fusionists and the straight Populists, excepting a 
part of the Texas delegation, stood further apart than ever. 
The fusionist part of the National Committee had, indeed, voted 
a set of resolutions that Texan Populists have since generally 
accepted as a basis of harmony. But passed by fusion votes 
while the straight Populists of the committee maintained, for the 
most part, a solemn silence as a mark that they no longer 
recognized the authority of the National Committee, that they 
were not longer going to act with it, that they were not going to 
be bound by its acts the majority of those who had been straight 
Populists did not and have not recognized those resoultions as a 
basis of harmony, but as resolutions passed merely with the 
purpose of lulling true Populists into a sleep of false security and 
inaction and so paving the way for keeping the rank and file of 
the party marshalled under fusion leadership until the opportune 
time comes for an attempt to lead the party bodily into the Demo- 
cratic party. Then it was that the National Organization Com- 
mittee met with Chairman Park in the chair, and adopted the 
call for the Cincinnati convention to declare the independence of 
the Peoples party, outline a line of action and nominate candi- 
dates for President and Vice-President. 
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Pursuant to that call the convention will meet in Cincinnati, 
September 5th. What must it do, how must it act to re-establish 
the Peoples party and make it an aggressive force in American 
politics? If it assume to dictate, if it assume to have the right 
to govern and direct the Peoples party it will fall. If it refers its 
work to the rank and file of the party for revision, in a word, if 
it recognizes the people as the source of all power, their will as 
superior to the will of the convention, it will succeed. Tio com- 
mand respect, to gain attention, it must do that which it was 
called to do; to hold respect it must refer what it does to the 
rank and file of the Peoples party. It must put candidates in 
nomination, but it must give to the Populists of the United States 
the opportunity to pass on such nominations, to say by direct vote 
whether they are satisfied with such nominations and to vote for 
such nominees in 1900 or not. ‘This ought to be done, must be 
done if Populists, the rank and file, are to have the deciding voice 
in the selection of their candidates. And this they ought to have. 
Unless the people have this right, are insured this voice, they 
must often be left on election day with practically no voice in 
choosing their representatives, but only the worthless opportunity 
of choosing between two or more candidates representing the 
same principles, the same special interests, the same monopolies, 
the same moneyed cliques under different names. 

Thus in 1892 the same interests strove to shape the policy 
and control the nominations of both old parties. And so success- 
ful were they in this, so little difference did it make to the great 
trusts which party succeeded, that they contributed impartially 
to the campaign funds of both. At least, one of the great 
trusts, the Sugar Trust, did. We have it om authority of Mr. 
Havemeyer, who swore before a Senate Investigation Committee 
that it was the habit of the trust to contribute to the state cam- 
paign funds of the two old parties quite impartially, the only par- 
tiality being in those states in which the trust had great interests 
arid in which the supremacy of one of the old parties was marked. 
Then to the party of acknowledged supremacy the contribution 
was made. That the Sugar Trust contributed to the national 
campaign funds in 1892 Mr. Havemeyer denied. 

It is then clearly as important that the people should be 
insured the ultimate and deciding voice in the seleclion of candi- 
dates as they should be insured the right to choose on election 
day between different nominees. If they are not insured this 
right they will be only too apt to find the choice restricted on 
election day to nominees of the same stripe. Therefore, if the 
Peoples party is true to itself, if it is truly a party that would 
insure to the people the right to rule it will make the acts of its 
nominating conventions subject to revision by the rank and file, 
it will insure to the people the deciding voice in the selection of 
their own candidates. 

The path for the Cincinnati Convention to pursue would 
seem then to be clearly marked for that convention will surely 
be inbred with the spirit of Populism. It falls to that conven- 
tion to cut the gordian knot that hinders the growth of the Peoples 
party, that so binds the party as to render it impotent. ‘This the 
convention can do. It can command attention and respect by 
taking bold, positive action, by declaring the independence of the 
Peoples party, not so much by its words as by its acts. And as 
it can command respect so can it keep respect, gain strength, 
unite all those who believe in government by the people by re- 
ferring that which it does back to the rank and file so that the 
people may have the opportunity to govern their own party. 

In a word, let Populists apply the principles of Populism 
to party government and thus upset the rule of party bosses and 
convention manipulators and thereby of the moneyed oligarchy 
that so long and effectually has governed through control of 
party bosses. By referring the acts of conventions back to the 
people the baneful rule of party bosses, in the interest of the 
moneyed cliques who seek to enrich themselves by despoiling 
other people, will be destroyed and a rule of the people be estab- 





lished, for when the acts of the party boss and the work of party 
conventions are referred to the people for revision the party boss 
will feel under the restraint that knowledge that he will be re- 
buked, and his work in convention undone if he does not heed 
the will and guard the interests of the people, cannot fail to 
impose. Besides, the politician would not be subjected to the 
same temptation as he now is if the moneyed cliques found that 
they could not control party policy and nominations by con- 
trolling party bosses and conventions. Hence the party boss, 
making it his business to sacrifice the interests of the people and 
manipulate conventions and party policy in the interest of the 
moneyed cliques would lose his power, not only because the 
peeple would take it away from him if he abused it, but because 
the moneyed cliques could not afford to pay so highly one who 
could no longer return value with imterest and at the public 
expense for value received. 

To the overthrow of the party boss let, then, the Cincinnati 
convention point the way. ‘This is the first thing to be accom- 
plished in the upbuilding of the Peoples party. Give the people 
a voice in their party affairs, permit the rank and file to govern 
their party, aye more, insure to them the opportunity, and then 
can harmony be established and preserved within the Peoples 
party. It is idle to expect harmony in a party that stands for 
people’s rule before. When such rule is established within the 
party, when the party shows by its acts that it is a party which 
recognizes the right of the people to rule then it will command 
respect, gain strength. 

The recognition of such rule is then demanded of the Cin- 
cinnati convention. If it disregard this rule it will fail to cut 
the gordian knot which it is called to cut, fail to re-establish the 
Peoples party, fail to lay the foundation for the building of a 
harmonious, united and successful party. Let then the Cincin- 
nati convention reaffirm the imperishable truths that gave the 
Peoples party being, let it proclaim the establishment of a rule 
of justice, equality, fraternity, the perpetuation of a government 
of, by and for the people as its end, let it declare the independ- 
ence of the Peoples party by its words and by its acts, let it 
nominate candidates for President and Vice-President and show 
its recognition of the principle that the people are of right enti- 
tled to have a voice in their own government and choose their 
own rulers by referring such nominations to the rank and file. 
If the rank and file approve, such nominations will stand and 
there will be a united party, if they disapprove, declare they are 
not satisfied with the nominees of the convention such nominees 
will cease to be the candidates of the Peoples party and new may 
be chosen. 

It is true that there are practical difficulties in taking a refer- 
endum vote of the rank and file of the Peoples party at this time 
with the National Chairman hostile to the recognition of this 
principle of Populism in party government, and where no rules 
have ever been established for the taking of such vote. But 
if the right of the people to govern is ever to find recogni- 
tion in party government, a start must be made some time. 
And that time is now, with the meeting of the Cincinnati con- 
vention. 

If that convention would succeed in its work, it must start 
from solid foundations. The Peoples party cannot be built up 
unless the principles of Populism are given recognition in the 
party government. If they are given recognition the party can 
be built up, can be established as an effective force. Let, then, 
the Cincinnati convention act in no equivocal manner, but show 
its earnestness and determination by its acts ; let it nominate can- 
didates for President and Vice-President, refer such nominations 
back to the rank and file for endorsement or rejection, and call 
upon the state chairmen ofthe Peoples party to take steps for the 
taking of a referendum vote upon such question of nominations 
in January or February, 1900. Then if the rank and file vote 
their dissatisfaction with the nominees, a national convention 
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can be duly assembled in the spring of 1900 and new candidates 
selected in place of the old. 

It is true that there are some few Populist state chairmen who 
look with disapproval upon the Cincinnati convention, but it is 
not to be presumed that they would refuse to aid in taking a 
referendum vote that would give to Populists a direct voice in the 
choice of the national candidates of their party. And more than 
this is not asked of the state chairmen. All that is asked is that 
they aid in taking a full and fair referendum ballot and take steps 
to such end. It is for the rank and file to decide ; it is the voice 
of the people in the selection of candidates that is desired to be 
taken and heeded. Itis forall Populist chairmen and committee- 
men to abide by such voice, to do the will of those they repre- 
sent, or if they cannot conscientiously do so to resign and give 
back into the hands of the people the power entrusted to them. 

We repeat, let the convention of Populists that will meet at 
Cincinnati on September 5th be true to itself and the Peoples 
party, let it recognize the right of the people to rule by recog- 
nizing that right in the government of the party, let it recognize 
the right of the people to a voice in party management and the 
deciding voice in the selection of candidates and shape its course 
accordingly. We offer this as a suggestion for the cutting of the 
gordian knot that entrammels the Peoples party. 








CURRENCY TINKERING FOR BRITISH INDIA. 
NDIA is one of those unfortunate countries that, burdened 
with a great foreign debt, has felt the appreciation of gold 
and the fall in the debt paying power of the products of labor 
most grievously. Her exports annually exceed her imports by 
about one-third, but just about one-fourth of her exports, or all 
of the excess of exports over imports is taken to discharge her 
foreign charges. Thus, for the year 1895-96 her exports were 
valued at $357,000,000, and her imports at $256,000,000, while 
for 1896-97, an unfavorable year, her total imports of merchan- 
dise and bullion were $263,469,000, and her exports $337,404,- 
ooo. And the excess of $74,000,000 in the latter year was all 
taken to meet foreign charges and more was needed for to the 
extent of about 416,000,000, or $80,000,000, India is under 
annual tribute to Great Britain. 

The better part of this tribute is required to liquidate the 
interest steadily accumulating on the Indian debt held in Eng- 
land, but a very appreciable part is a drain through the foreign 
civil service, through the British civil officers, to say nothing of 
military, employed in India but remitting a very considerable 
part of their salaries to England for the support of their families 
or the education of their children. And finally when such civil 

officers reach the age of retirement and pension they return to 
- England to enjoy such pensions which are a charge against 
India. 

Now the salaries and pensions of these civil officers are pay- 
able and fixed in terms of rupees. Consequently the greater the 
gold value of the rupee the more pounds and shillings and 
pence can the salary receiver remit to England or the pension 
holder enjoy and spend. Hence the urgency of the Indian 
bureaucracy in opposition to re-opening the Indian mints to free 
silver coinage and in favor of the adoption of the gold standard 
for India. The interests of the alien bureaucracy run counter to 
the interests of India, all of which is very unfortunate for the 
Indian people. To make the rupee dearer is to automatically 
increase all salaries and pensions, and naturally the salaried 
officers and pensioners work for a dear rupee. Self-interest 
impels them to work against the interests of India. 

But there is another reason that has powerfully influenced 
the rulers of India to raise the gold value of the rupee even 
though they have thereby depressed prices to the great detriment 
of the Indian producer whose profits have been undermined. 
That reason is that the Indian treasury has to meet fixed gold 








charges in London, and the higher the gold value of the rupee 
the smaller the number of rupees required, which, taxes being 


‘fixed in rupees, means a smaller inroad into the tax levy. Con- 


sequently the easier Indian financiering, at least India’s British 
rulers reason it ought to be easier—that is for them. 

But it is evident that an enhancing of the value of the rupee 
amounts to increasing Indian taxation in fact even if not in 
name. Still an increase in taxation that is not apparent is more 
easily wrung out of a people than an increase that is open. 
Indeed, a covered increase in taxation may be submitted to while 
an open increase might be resisted and certainly would lead to 
protest. 

This is a rule of taxation fully recognized by India’s 
rulers. They know that a fall in the gold value of the rupee 
would increase the number of rupees it would take to meet 
foreign charges and would necessitate an increase in the nominal 
rate of taxation, which increase, although it might not mark 
any real increase in the burden of taxation could not, they fear, 
be imposed without causing grave unrest and discontent. 

It is evident that the true measure of the burden of taxa- 
tion is the percentage of the aggregate production of wealth 
taken by the tax collector. If that percentage increases the burden 
increases, if it decreases the burden decreases. And it is very 
evident that that percentage may increase even though the 
nominal rate of taxation remain unchanged, and does increase 
when the nominal rate of taxes is maintained while prices fall 
and the aggregate value of the wealth produced is conse- 
quently cut down. And this is just what has happened in 
India during the last three or four years. Yet the Indian 
Treasury has not had smooth sailing. The gold value of the 
rupee has been increased and the number of rupees required to 
meet charges in England has been correspondingly diminished, 
but as the gold value has increased prices have fallen in India, 
the profits of production have been undermined, there has come 
such distress in some districts that it has been necessary to remit 
taxes, and consequently the tax yield has diminished though the 
nominal rate has been kept unchanged. 

Inversely, it might well be that a fall in the gold value of the 
rupee would so stimulate industry by raising prices as to put the 
Indian Treasury in easier water, even though taxes were not 
raised, as it is quite conceivable that enterprise might expand 
under the stimulus of rising prices, so that the yield of rupees, 
from the collection of present taxes, would be so increased as to 
more than offset the increased number of rupees required to meet 
the foreign charges because of the fall in their gold value. As 
for the Indian people, they would certainly be put in easier water, 
even though taxes might be nominally increased, for it is with 
their products that the charges on the Indian foreign debt are 
met, and anything that will increase the debt paying power of 
their products must lighten their burdens. In other words, 
though it might require an increase in the rate of taxation to 
secure the required number of rupees to meet foreign charges, the 
fall in the gold value of the rupee and inverse rise in prices 
would lead to an increase in the aggregate production of wealth, 
so that the taxes collected, though nominally increased, would 
bear a smaller percentage to the total production of wealth. 

And so anything that increases the debt paying power of 
India’s products must lighten her burdens, even though the gold 
value of her rupee falls; anything that decreases the debt pay- 
ing power must increase her burdens, though the charges of her 
debt as measured in her rupees may be decreased. Therefore, if 
India was forced to adopt the gold standard a new demand would 
be made for gold, causing that metal to appreciate and the debt 
paying power of the products of labor to inversely decline. In 
that event, the interest on the Indian foreign debt that must be 
discharged by the export of Indian produce would become more 
burdensome. Yet if the old gold value of the rupee was restored 
the charges of the Indian Government, as measured by rupees, 
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would be reduced by fully one-third, or from about 240,000,000 
to 160,000,000 rupees. But tothe Indian people this gain would 
be apparent not real. The 160,000,000 rupees on the new basis 
of values that would be established would represent more produce 
than 240,000,000 rupees on the old basis, and hence be harder to 
raise. Moreover, for reasons already mentioned, it is not at all 
certain that a nominal saving of 80,000,000 rupees in foreign 
charges could, under such circumstances, be followed by any de- 
credse in the rate of taxation, for the general depreciation in 
values, distress and stagnation caused by the fall in prices would 
be likely to of itself cause a falling off in revenues of over 80,- 
000,000 rupees. Yet the Indian bureaucracy has recommended 
the establishment of the gold standard in India as the way out of 
her financial troubles. 

This:same bureaucracy has opposed the reopening of the 
Indian mints on the ground that it would lead to a fall in the 
gold value of the rupee, perhaps necessitating the use of 320,- 
000,000 rupees of tax money to meet foreign charges and conse- 
quently making such increased inroad into the revenue receipts 
as to necessitate an increase in the tax rate. But suppose we 
grant that the reopening of the Indian mints to free silver coin- 
age would cause a fall in the gold value of the rupee from say 
16 pence to 12 pence thus necessitating the collection of twenty 
rupees instead of fifteen to meet each pound sterling of foreign 
charges, or say 320,000,000 rupees instead of 240,000,000 to 
cover charges of 416,000,000. It does not at all follow that 
the burden of foreign charges would be thereby increased or an 
increase in the rate of taxation rendered inevitable. On the 
contrary it is quite probable that the 320,000,000 rupees could be 
had for less produce than the 240,000,000 can be now had for, 
and not at all unlikely that Indian industry would be so stimu- 
lated that revenue receipts would increase solely because of the 
expansion of trade by more than 80,000,000 rupees and so en- 
tirely obviate any necessity of increasing the tax rate. Yet 
India’s alien bureaucracy fears or professes to fear that an increase 
in the nominal rate of taxation would be the necessary sequence 
of reopening the Indian mints and that such increase, though 
merely nominal, would lead to disturbances. Therefore the 
mints must not be reopened. 

A year ago it fell to the lot of the Calcutta Government to 
give the quietus to the then movement for international bimet- 
allism, and the foregoing was one of the reasons advanced by the 
Indian Government for refusing to approve of the proposition 
tendered to Britain by the representatives of the United States 
and France for the establishment of international bimetallism at 
a ratio of 1514 to1. The basis of the proposition made to Great 
Britain was that if she would reopen the Indian mints France 
and the United States would reopen their mints to the free coin- 
age of silver. Of course the United States Commissioners had 
no authority to bind the United States to such a proposition, and 
it is quite certain that if the agreement proposed had been tenta- 
tively accepted the American Congress would have refused to 
carry it out, for it was very apparent that President McKinley 
would not back up his commissioners. Indeed he took pains to- 
make this apparent in the very midst of their negotiations by 
sending a message to Congress, that was not acted upon or sent 
with the expectation that it would be, requesting authority to 
appoint a currency commission to be charged with formulating a 
plan for remodeling our currency upon the gold basis. We say 
that this message was not sent to Congress with any expectation 
that it would be acted upon because it was not sent until a day 
of adjournment had been fixed upon, and at an hour when it 
was well known that no measure that would lead to any debate 
could be possibly passed through Congress. But the message 
was sent to please the gold men. ‘The only purpose it served 
was to undermine the negotiations of the Wolcott bimetallic com- 
mission by showing that the President did not stand behind his 
own commission and so destroying its status. 











At the same time a tentative, semi-private and unpublished 
plan for remodelling our currency on the gold basis prepared by 
Mr. Gage and submitted by him to numerous financiers and 
students of monetary law for criticism, was in free circulation 
and did much, by exposing the lack of good faith on the part of 
the administration in sending the Wolcott commission abroad, to 


bring the labors of such commission to naught. The bimetallists 
in the British Government and who were in the majority, grew 
lukewarm towards the commission as soon as the Gage gold plan 
came to their notice. So Mr. Wolcott asserteé on the floor of 
the Senate after his failure and return. 

With the bimetallists in the British cabinet hesitating and 
lukewarm towards the proposition of the American and French 
representatives, hesitating because of the evident double dealing 
of the American Government and lack of good faith in sending 
the Wolcott commission abroad to negotiate to attain something 
that was not wanted and would not be accepted, the British 
Government referred the proposition to the Calcutta Government. 
And then the gold monometallists of London used the Calcutta 
Government to kill the negotiations. To the very considerable 
surprise of the British bimetallists, to say nothing of the Wolcott 
commission, India returned an unfavorable answer. And this 
unfavorable response rested on two grounds. First, the Calcutta 
Government announced its grave fear that the proposed re- 
opening of the French, American and Indian mints would cause, 
in the beginning, a rise in the value of the rupee from 16 to 24 
pence and a fall in prices that would be disastrous to Indian 
producers and then, still with apparent seriousness, gravely an- 
nounced its fear that this rise would be merely temporary, that 
it would so greatly stimulate the production of silver that the 
advance in price would soon all be lost, that the gold value of the 
rupee would fall to about 9 pence, that this would increase the 
foreign charges of the Indian Government as measured by rupees 
fully two-thirds over-what they were when the report was written, 
that as a consequence taxes would have to be increased and that 
such increase would be disastrous. 

This report passed for sound doctrine despite its ludicrously 
glaring inconsistencies, and its receipt marked the collapse of the 
bimetallic negotiations. If the fall in prices that the Calcutta 
Government spoke of as the first result of the joint reopening of 
the mints referred to, would be disastrous to Indian producers it 
‘would seem that the rise in prices that the Calcutta Government 
contemplated as the permanent result would be beneficial. And 
again it would seem that if a fall in the rupee would increase the 
burdens of the Indian Government, a rise would lighten them. 
But these beneficial results that would arise out of the culmina- 
tion of the unwarranted fears conjured up by the Calcutta Gov- 
ernment were quite overlooked in the report. We do not venture 
an opinion as to whether the Calcutta Government regarded the 
fall in prices contemplated as the immediate effect or the ultimate 
fall in the gold value of the rupee as the worst of the evils to be 
feared. But it is clear that at one stage or the other the advan- 
tages coming from the re-opening of the mints, would, upon the 
reasoning of the Calcutta Government itself, outweigh the 
disadvantages unless, indeed, the advantages exactly neutralized 
the disadvantages. ‘This is apparent for, by Calcutta reasoning, 
we have it that when prices were so low as to be disastrous to 
producers the gold value of the rupee would be so high as to 
vastly lighten the burden of the government and again, when the 
rupee was so low as to add to the burdens of the government by 
two-thirds, prices would be so advanced as to add immeasurably 
to the profits of the Indian producer. 

But, as a matter of fact, there was no good reason at all for 
the expressed fears of the Calcutta Government. In all likeli- 
hood the result of conjointly opening the American, French and 
Indian mints, as contemplated in the proposition referred to Cal- 
cutta, would have been to so increase the value of silver and de- 
crease the value of gold as to fix the value of the rupee at the old 
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par of 24 pence. ‘The result of this would, of course, have been 
to lighten the foreign charges of India, as measured by rupees, 
by about 80,000,000. As silver rose in value prices would have 
been depressed in countries on a silver basis, and as gold fell, 
been raised in countries on a gold basis. Consequently, the gold 
prices India got for her products exported to discharge debts 
would have been raised, and so the burden of her foreign debt 
would have been lightened, even though the rupee worth 24 
pence in gold cost somewhat more in produce than the rupee 
costing 16. 

But as India is neither on a gold basis nor a silver basis, but 
hangs half way between, it is probable that the value of the 
rupee, its purchasing power, would have undezgene little change. 
Undoubtedly the value of silver bullion would have risen, but if 
it did not rise by more than 75 per cent., the true value of the 
rupee after the change, and although its gold value rose by one- 
half, would have been less, and consequently prices higher. 
This, because the bullion value of the rupee was only 9 pence 
and its actual value 16 pence, and because the fall in the value of 
gold would have probably made 24 pence no more valuable than 
16 were before a large part of the demand now resting upon gold 
was taken off gold and put upon silver by the reopening of the 
American and French mints to free coinage. 

Therefore, India would have been_able to pay her foreign 
charges with 160,000,000 rupees instead of 240,000,000 rupees, 
and the 160,000,000 rupees would probably cost less than 160,- 
000,000 rupees now or then cost. So on this score there would 
have been a probable gain to the Indian government of 80,000,- 
ooo rupees of the present value. And an infinitely greater gain 
would have been a happier, more contented, more prosperous 
people paying their taxes with much less burden. 

But the alien bureaucracy feared loss, the pensioners feared 
loss, and so this could not be. When the Englishman in the 
Indian civil service takes 1000 rupees of salary to remit to 
England he can now get a draft for about £66. 13s. He feared 
that the reopening of the Indian mints to free silver would bring 
the value of the rupee down to silver instead of silver up to the 
rupee or down to 9 pence, so that with his 1000 rupees of salary 
he could only remit £37. 10s. And so also did the Indian pen- 
sioner conjure up the fear that his pension would be cut down in 
the same proportions. Such fears were groundless, but they were 
and are felt and they have their effect. Asa matter of fact, the 
rupee would, to a reasonable certainty, have risen to a value of 
24 pence, and so 1000 rupee pensions of the pensioners and 
1000 rupee salaries of the bureaucrats have risen in terms of gold 
from £66. 13s to £100. Of course, this rise would have been 
merely nominal, for it is clear that if gold depreciated by 33 per 
cent., as it probably would, and so raised prices by 50 per cent., 
the real gold value of the pension or the salary would remain un- 
changed. If the depreciation of gold in consequence of the re- 
opening of the mints was more than, 33 per cent. the pensioner 
would, indeed, actually suffer a diminution of his pension, despite 
its nominal increase, but it is not such diminution that the Indian 
pensioners and bureaucrats had fear of. They had fear of a fall 
in the gold value of the rnpee. : 

So it was that the Calcutta Government took its stand a year 
ago against the reopening of the Indian mints to free silver 
coinage. But the Indian Treasury has not been extricated from 
its financial difficulties. Indeed, the hope of extricating it on 
present lines is vain. 

To get the Indian Treasury out of its difficulties the free 
coinage of silver was suspended in June, 1893. As a result it 
has become more hopelessly involved. While the mints were 
open to free coinage the rupee of course fell with silver. So 
with the marked fall in silver attributable to the anti-silver legis- 
lation of Germany, the United States and the parties to the 
Latin Union in the seventies the value of the rupee fell from 
24 pence, which was its old par under the bimetallic regime, to 





about 16 pence in 1893. ‘Then came the prospect of further anti- 
silver legislation in the United States in 1893 and a threatened 
further fall of silver asa result. ‘The fall in the gold value of 
the rupee that had up to 1893 marked time with the fall in the 
general level of prices in gold standard countries had already 
resulted in adding to the burden of the foreign charges of the 
Indian Government by about 50 per cent. 

And here let it be remarked that the greater part of the 
public works of India, the irrigation works and the railroads are 
the creation of the government and not of individual enterprise, 
and the debt contracted in their creation is public debt. Thus it 
is that while the greater part of our foreign debt is owed by 
corporations, the government of India is responsible for the 
greater part of the foreign debt of India. 

As we have said the Calcutta Government has other foreign 
charges than interest on the debt to provide for, as, for instance, 
the pensions of Englishmen who have been retired from her 
service, and all these charges amount annually to about £16,000,- 
ooo sterling. At the old par of exchange 160,000,000 rupees 
taxed from the Indian people would have met these charges. 
But when, in 1893, the rupee had fallen to 16 pence or below, it 
required 240,000,000. What is more, the rupee of 1893, and 
worth but 16 pence in gold, was worth quite as much in Indian 
products as the rupee worth 24 pence before 1893. So it was 
that because of the fall in the rupee the Indian Government had 
difficulty in meeting its foreign charges. And a further fall in 
silver and the rupee, if it was tied to silver by free coinage, was 
threatened by the prospective action of the United States. So 
the Indian Government, in June, 1893, closed the mints to free 
coinage and so severed the tie that bound the value of the rupee 
to the value of its weight of silver bullion. 

As an immediate result of this action by India and the sus- 
pension of free silver coinage by Russia at the same time silver 
fell greatly in price. The rupee also fell farther in value though 
not nearly so far as silver. The result was the Indian revenues 
collected in rupees were not sufficient to enable the Indian Gov- 
ernment to meet its foreign charges and the British Government 
was constrained to loan 410,000,000 to the Indian Government 
to enable it to do so. 

Meanwhile strenuous effort was made to increase the Indian 
revenues, even to the extent of laying a duty on the import of 
Lancashire cottons into India. But the gold value of the rupee 
went on falling until it averaged for the year ending March 31, 
1895, but 13.1 pence. Thus the foreign charges in rupees were 
raised to say 293,000,000 rupees, and the sacrifices made to raise 
more revenues did not get the Indian Treasury out of its diffi- 
culty. Asan escape from this difficulty the raising of the gold 
value of the rupee was undertaken in full earnest. And by cut- 
ting the Indian people off from new currency supplies, by subject- 
ing them toall the evils of contraction, by making money so scarce 
that loans were actually refused by Bombay bankers upon se- 
curity of gold bars and at 14 and 18 per cent. interest the gold 
value of the rupee has been advanced to very nearly 16 pence. 

At this rate the Indian Government has purposed to estab- 
lish a fixed par of exchange, offering to supply silver in exchange 
for gold at the rate of 1 rupee for 16 pence, or 15 rupees for one 
pound sterling of gold. Thusthe rupee is held from rising above 
this fixed value, and it was purposed to hold it up to this value 
by making it scarcer. ‘This was the Indian currency scheme of 
1893. But though the value of the rupee has been lifted from 
13 pence in 1894-95 to 16 pence to-day, and the number of rupees 
that must be collected to meet foreign charges of £16,000,000 
have been reduced from say 293 million rupees in 1894-95 to 
240 millions last year, the Indian Government is as deeply in- 
volved as ever in difficulty, for the contraction that has raised 
the value of the rupee and so reduced the number required to 
meet foreign charges has brought severe trade depression and 
reduced revenues. 
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The Indian bureaucracy so opposed to reopening the mints 
to free silver have urged the adoption of the gold standard and 
the adding of 50 per cent. to the value of the rupee, and hence 
to all Indian salaries and pensions as the way out of difficulties. 
For the Indian people it would have been the way into appalling 
difficulties, but the English-Indian bureaucracy would have prob- 
ably had its way had not money lending London, alarmed at the 
prospect of a drain of gold that the taking of such step by India 
would lead to, put its veto upon the project. Thus when the 
question of adopting the gold standard for India came before 
Parliament upon a report of the Calcutta Government, it was 
promptly turned down by the voting of a resolution for the 
appointment of a commission charged with the duty of seeking 
the way out of the Indian currency difficulty and to which the 
report was referred. So a British Indian Currency Commission 
was duly appointed and rumor has it that this commission is 
about to report in favor of opening the Indian mints to free silver 
coinage at the ratio of 22 to 1, or more probably at the ratio of 
15 rupees in silver to £1 sterling in gold or a ratio of 21.9 to 1, 
thus establishing the value of the rupee at the present exchange 
rate. This would necessitate an increase in the weight of silver 
in the rupee by nearly one-half, or from 165 grains of pure silver 
to about 240, and thus entail upon the Indian ryot, whose custom 
it has been to keep his savings as bullion, melting down the coin 
he has saved and keeping it as mere bullion or having it fabri- 
cated into some ornament, an irrecoverable loss of almost one- 
third of his savings. In the name of currency reform he is to be 
deprived of one-third of his savings, but that the fears of the 
bureaucracy may be calmed he must suffer. 

The proposition to reopen the Indian miuts upon this ratio 
does not greatly alarm the salaried Englishmen in the Indian 
civil service and the pensioners, for even at the present market 
price of silver the bullion value of a rupee coined at the ratio 
of 22 to 1 would be in the neighborhood of 13 pence instead of 
between 9 and 10, and there is little question that the reopening 
of the Indian mints would make a demand for silver that would 
raise the price of silver so that the bullion value of the rupee 
would be 16 pence in gold. 

The question is as to whether such reopening of the mints 
would result in clearing the Indian Government of its difficulties. 
And to this the reasonable answer seems to be that it would in 
all probability save the government from becoming more deeply 
involved in difficulty but that it would not at once give relief. In 
the first place it would not raise the gold value of the rupee so 
that the number of rupees required to be raised by taxation to 
meet foreign charges would not be diminished. Consequently 
taxes could not be reduced. In the second place it would have 
but little if any effect on the prices of Indian products in the 
gold using countries. Consequently the debt paying power of 
India’s exports would not be materially increased and the true 
burden of her debt would not be lightened. 

But the opening of the mints would exert an appreciably bene- 
ficial, if indirect, influence in theend. By causing silver to appre- 
ciate it would cause a fall in the silver prices of goods in China 
without causing any change in their gold value or in their rupee 
value. In other words, because of the rise in silver and unchanged 
value of the rupee Chinese goods sold to India, and for the same 
prices at which they are now sold, would yield less silver. On 
the other hand, Indian goods sold in China, or the Straights Set- 
tlements, and for the same price in silver as is now offered would 
yield more in rupees. The result would be a discouragement to 
imports into India, a stimulus to exports from India. And as 
India gained in this direction so would gold standard countries. 
Cotton goods sold in China at the same prices as now would 
yield more in gold, and so export trade would be stimulated from 
the United States and Britain to China. And exports from 


China to gold standard countries would be discouraged for the 
reverse reason. 


But this is not India’s affair though Britain 











would not be slow to use India, sacrifice Indian interests to pro- 
mote British. As far as India is concerned an appreciable 
revival in trade would come, and as a consequence revenue re- 
ceipts would be likely to increase, thus easing the difficulties of 
the Indian Government. Prices would no doubt advance with 
industrial expansion, but only so far as gold prices might ad- 
vance the world over in consequence of the trade expansion and 
increased demand that would come to gold using countries con- 
sequent on the appreciation of silver. 

Some enthusiastic bimetallists affirm their belief that the 
United States and France will unite with India in reopening their 
mints to free coinage at the ratio of 22 to 1 with the result of 
cheapening gold and generally and materially raising prices. 
But neither France nor the United States is likely to enter into 
such agreement, for unless they would relegate all their present 
legal tender silver to the position of token coinage they would 
be obliged to undertake its recoinage at a cost of nearly $200,- 
000,000 to the United States and $125,000,000 to France. What 
is more such recoinage would lead to a contraction of their silver 
currency by $325,000,000, so that the adoption of bimetallism 
at a ratio of 22 to 1 would for some time tend toward contrac- 
tion rather than expansion, and so depress rather than raise 
prices, aggravate, at first, the evils we have suffered under gold 
monometallism and give to bimetallism a bad name that it can ill 
afford to carry. 








PEOPLES PARTY NOTES. 


THE Southern Mercury tells us that the ‘liveliest and 
largest convention in the history of the Peoples party of 
Texas’’ ‘‘ met as per call at Austin, July 27th, 
and adjourned on the 28th. The first day’s ses- 
sion was devoted to organizing and the appoint- 
ment of committees. On the second day a platform was adopted 
and a state ticket named, led by ex-Governor Barnett Gibbs, of 
Dallas.’’ A brief synopsis of the work of this convention we 
gave last week, but some further notes on the convention are in 
place. Ex-@overnor Gibbs was nominated by acclamation and 
over his protest. In a speech before the convention prior to his 
nomination and made to kill time he sounded the keynote of a 
true American foreign policy. In a light vein he declared that 
the war ‘‘ has been a good summer’s diversion, and has given our 
army and navy a chance to show that they are made of the same 
old stuff and know what improved guns are for,’’ and then added 
seriously : ‘‘It has repeated our notice to the world that we are 
by might as well as by right the boss of this continent ; if we let 
it go at this, it is work well done.’’ 

Referring to the so-cailed Omaha ‘‘compact’’ with the 
fusionists of the National Committee the convention resolved 
that ‘‘ we endorse the Omaha agreement of June 17, 1898, and 
we further endorse the action of our National Committeemen at 
said conference.’’ This resolution was put in the platform and 
later the convention 


The Situation 
in Texas. 


* Resolved, that we hereby express and declare our unfeigned con- 
fidence in the ability and moral and political integrity of Hon. Milton 
Park, Chairman of the Peoples party National Organization Committee, 
and congratulate him upon the success of said committee under his wise 
and prudent management in bringing the fusionists to terms.” 


This is also to be taken as an endorsement of the Omaha 
agreement, though Chairman Park was far from elated over the 
adoption of the resolutions by the fusionists of the National Com- 
mittee, that go by this name ; though he made a speech just before 
their adoption, declaring that their adoption would drive the mid- 
road Populists to the parting of the ways. Yet as an endorse- 
ment of this agreement and not of Mr. Park’s action in calling 
the Cincinnati convention as a means to bring the fusionists to 
terms or rather preserve the independence of the Peoples party, 
is this resoiution to be understood, for so was it passed. 

Mr. E. H. R. Green, Chairman of the Republican Executive 
Committee, of the state of Texas, has declared his belief that the 
Republican State Convention, which meets at Fort Worth, on 
August 16, will endorse the candidacy of Barnett Gibbs for 
Governor. 
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TuESDAY, August 2d, the conventions of the Peoples, Demo- 
cratic, and Silver Republican parties of the state of Nebraska, 
— met at Lincoln. Though meeting in separate 
Fusionists. Dalls the conventions worked as one. It was 
agreed that as soon as organized each of the 
three conventions should proceed to ballot for Governor and 
proceed to ballot until some one candidate received a majority in 
each of the three conventions it being provided, however, that 
upon the completion of each ballot the result in each conyention 
should be submitted to each of the others before proceeding to 
another ballot. It was agreed that nominees for the other state 
offices should be chosen in the same way. On the third ballot a 
majority of votes in the Populist convention were cast for W. A. 
Poynter, on the fourth ballot the Silver Republicans named 
Poynter but it was not until the eighth ballot and after hanging 
out some hours that the Democratic convention abandoned their 
own candidates and named Poynter. A _ silver Republican, 
E. A. Gilbert, was nominated for Lieutenant-Governor and the 
other places on the ticket filled with little friction by naming the 
present state officers. 
The Populists adopted a platform reaffirming their allegiance 
‘‘to the principles declared by the fathers of the Republic and to 
the fundamental principles of just government as set forth in the 
Omaha and St. Louis platforms,’’ declaring that we, the people’s 
independent party of Nebraska, ‘‘stand upon every one of the 


grand truths therein enunciated, and specifically reiterate our | 


loyalty to the free coinage of silver and gold at the ratio of 16 to 
1.’’ Thus the silver question was made the paramount one for 
the campaign. ‘The platform continues-at more than ordinary 
length, pledging and condemning and denouncing and declaring, 
but treating gingerly upon those questions upon which Populists 
and Democrats disagree, ironing out the radical demands of 
Populism and toning down the resolutions on paper money and 
the raising of war funds until the most hidebound of silver 
Democrats could subscribe to them. 


The State Central Committee of Minnesota has responded 
to the call for the Cincinnati Convention by 
issuing a call to Minnesota Populists, the sub- 
stance of which is as follows. Endorsing the 
national call for a nominating convention the 
state call proceeds : 


Minnesota’s Re- 
sponse to the 
Cincinnati Call. 


‘‘Having since the government started, tried, generally with poor 
results, the old plan of nominating men shortly before election, rushing 
them into office by means of brass bands, inspiring man-worship, let our 
nation now quietly and sensibly nominate a scholar, inspired with a holy 
cause, able and willing to teach our grand principles in every precinct of 
the United States between now and 1900. There are very many 
reasons for making our presidential nominations next month. We 
need a directing head to organize, to prevent working at cross purposes, 
to stop further disintegration, to take the only means of assuring the 
millions of voters that they can have a real Populist to vote for in 1900, 
to stop the rebuilding at our expense of both of the old party machines, 
to get candidates whom we can trust, and put them under referendum 
checks (which obviates the only objection to this plan), and to end the 
confusion and dangers of hostile spies in our own camp. The nomina- 
tions will unite true Populists, and thus inspire respect and confidence 
and arouse the rank and file to determined action. Our enemies see this, 
and hence their opposition to this call. Why does it trouble them so if 
the call is ridiculous? The most our enemies can promise the people is 
the absurdity that the plutocrats in 1900 may accidentally or voluntarily 
give the people some small concession. 

‘Therefore, having faith that the majority of the people will ultimately 
show their honesty and intelligence by refusing longer to be the foot-ball of 
old party politicians, and to give office seekers positions at the people’s 
expense, we, the state central committee of the Peoples party for Minnesota, 
pursuant to the call of the national organization committee, do herewith 
call upon all true Populists of Minnesota to select delegates for said con- 
vention, as apportioned by congressional districts, given below. In case 
any congressional committee fails to select delegates, and notify the secre- 
tary of the state central committee of such appointments on or before the 
2oth of August, then it will be the duty of the state central committee to 
appoint delegates to fill such vacancies. 

‘‘The apportionment for each congressional district is as follows: For 
the first, 4; second, 6; third, 5; fourth, 5; fifth, 8; sixth, 6; seventh, 10, 
and at large, 2 delegates.”’ 


P. H. RABILLY, Chairman. 
H. B. Fay, M.D., Secretary. 








BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Economic Muse Wails‘Over Poor Woman. 


Women and Economics. By CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. : 

A few weeks ago we briefly reviewed this author’s vol- 
ume of poetry, much of which was prose, and now comes 
her book of prose, the essence of it being poetry. So is 
the ‘‘proem’’ preface, a tantalizing example of perversity, 
which is not an exclusively feminine foible. As there is neither 
a contents table nor index to guide the reader he is forced toscan 
these emotional verses for the light they throw on the economics 
here presented. A more prosaic apostle would have spared us 
the pain of squeezing a three-page ‘‘ proem’’ into the condensed 
plain paraphrase we now try to make of it. ‘‘In the dark and 
early ages,’’ says Mrs. Stetson, ‘‘ere the soul came shining 
into prehistoric night, twofold man was equal.’’ ‘This equality 
existed before man and woman were blest or curst with souls, 
‘‘ere he found the Tree of Knowledge.’’ Zhen, he discovered 
that food and wine and woman (this is the poetical order) were 
given him for his delight forever. The third item of his menu 
pleased him so much that he has used every art and force to keep 
her chained in her dungeon, ‘‘alone beneath his tyrants, alone 
above his slaves,’’ till the soul of her went out ages ago and the 
pre-historic woman-with-a-soul has become as extinct as the dodo, 
Circumstances have arisen during the last few centuries of man’s 
approach toward years of discretion which have set him thinking 
whether, after all, his fancied career of lonely pleasure has really 
been all beer and skittles. He is beginning to be haunted by the 
ghost of a suspicion that he is scarcely an ideal full-feathered 
angel while he keeps lovely woman locked up in the cellar. This 
little meanness ‘‘ God hath not forgotten, though man doth still 


Boston : 


forget !’’ He feels an occasional shiver, not in the heart, for he 
has none, but in the knees. Why? Because dread She is 
‘“‘rising.’? Coming up-stairs whirling a broomstick shillelah? 


No, She is far too saintly a martyr for that. The alarming foot- 
steps are those of that long crushed pre-historic soul of hers. 

‘*The woman-soul is rising. Loose her now and 
trust her. She will love thee yet.’’ Now see the perils of 
poetry. In order to make a rhyme with ‘‘forget’’ the gifted 
poet fell back on that usually harmless and always poetical 
little word ‘‘ yet,’’ sweetly pretty as from Mrs. Stetston the 
songstress, but positively painful and unscientific in her exposi- 
tion of cold economics. Her dominant contention is that woman 
is anything but an angel, muscleless, passionless, as usually 
depicted, but that she is the equal of man, if not more than man 
[may we suggest—more by two letters, and those make wo]. 
There seems a bare possibility that while the poetical reader feels 
the grandeur of that long-prisoned soul’s rising with forgiveness 
on its wings, the mere disciple of Mrs. Stetson as a prosaic econo- 
mist will be unable to drive away the vision of a woman-body, 
might in her arm and fury in her eye, eager to wage her war of 
righteous suppression of cruel tyranny with the short, swift, 
conquering strokes recently shown to be so efficient. All this 
because that uncomfortable little ‘‘yet’’ leaves room for a 
vengeful thrashing between the anger and the love. 

How much better if the author had prosed her ‘‘ proem.’’ 
She would not have left us in doubt whether she believes that 
equality of sex is only possible among the soulless. A consider- 
able portion of the book is devoted to the animal aspect of sex. 
It crops up in and out of season. In many respects this book 
brings to mind the wonderful treatises of the medizeval school- 
men, who began their labored exposition of any and every sub- 
ject with a history of creation, including the antecedent workings 
of the divine mind, to show how beautifully the result proved 
the original intention. Mrs. Stetson fills twenty-nine pages with 
a powerful array of miscellaneous assertions before she reaches 
the page which instructs us upon ‘‘the Usefulness of Sex.’’ 
While we re-learn much that used to be the a, b, c, of anthropo- 
logical study, it is so mixed with rudiments of other lore that, 
but for the title, it is easy to forget we are being initiated into 
feminine economics. Happily for our mental peace the author 
considerately provides an excuse in advance for any obfuscation 
coincident with the effort to grasp precise reasoning in these 
pages. ‘‘The human animal, like the sheep, the cow and the 
deer, is modified by his economic conditions. Climate affects 
him, weather affects him.’’ No need to go further, it is evidently 
the weather, humidity penetrating to the brain. Despairing 
after persistent attempts to epitomize the piecemeal argument of 
the book, we quote what appear to be fair specimens of the 
author’s views and style : 
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‘“We are the only animal species in which the female depends on the 
male for food, the only animal species in which the sex relation is also an 
economic relation. The economic status of the human female is relative 
to the sex-relation. . . . From the day laborer to the millionaire, the 
wife’s worn dress or flashing jewels, her weary feet or her rich equipage— 
these speak of the economic ability of the husband. And when the 
woman, left alone with no man to ‘support’ her, tries to meet her own 
economic necessities, the difficulties which confront her prove conclusively 
what the general economic status of woman is. But we are in- 
stantly confronted by the commonly received opinion that although it must 
be admitted that men make and distribute the wealth of the world, yet 
women earn their share of it as wives. This assumes either that the hus- 
band is in the position of employer and the wife as employee, or that 
marriage is a ‘partnership,’ and the wife an equal factor with the hus- 
band in producing wealth,” 


This partnership theory is wrong, in the author’s view. 
Marriage may add to a man’s wealth by giving him comfortable 
conditions in which to work, but other means of happiness than 
marriage do this for unmarried men. ‘Those relatives who make 
him happy are not, therefore, his business partners, and entitled 
to share his income. 


‘* The general misty idea is that women earn all they get and more, 
by house service. Here we come to a very practical and definite economic 
ground, Although not producers of wealth women serve in the final 
processes of preparation and distribution. Their labor in the household 
has a genuine economic value. . . . The labor of women in the house, 
certainly, enables men to produce more wealth than they otherwise could, 
and in this way women are economic factors in society. But so are horses. 

. . But the horse is not economically independent, nor is the 
woman. .-. . If motherhood is an exchangeable commodity given by 
woman in payment for clothes and food, then we must, of course, find 
some relation between the quantity and quality of the motherhood and the 
quantity and quality of the pay. This being true, then the women who are 
not mothers have no economic status at all. This is obviously absurd.” 


The chapter on sex-distinction, sex-development, and the 
excessive degree to which these are being carried, concludes thus : 
‘* When the mate becomes also the master, when economic neces- 
sity is added to sex-attraction, we have the two great evolution- 
ary forces acting together to the same end, namely, to develop 
sex-distinction in the human female. For, in her position of 
economic dependence in the sex-relation, sex-distinction is with 
her not only a means of attracting a mate, as with all creatures, 
but a means of getting her livelihood, as is the case with no other 
creature under heaven.’’ Elsewhere we are solemnly told that 
the higher civilization is confined to males, and while this is so, 
‘it inevitably exaggerates sex-distinction, until the increasing 
evil of this condition is stronger than all the good of the civiliza- 
_tion attained, and the nation falls. Man is the human 
creature. Woman has been checked, starved, aborted in human 
growth, and the swelling forces of race-development have been 
driven back in each generation to work in her through sex-func- 
tions alone.’’ 

When Mrs. Stetson embarks on her high career as a new 
world-maker, all these ‘‘ obviously absurd’’ blunders of creation 
will be rectified in a twinkling. The cogwheels of the human 
machine will really be cogwheels, never a tooth missing, never a 
crank go cranky. If our wits have not wilted entirely away 
under the heat, the forecast we get of her ideal universe shapes 
itself as a vast barracks and exercise ground, and the inhabitants 
thereof, from babies to old fogies, machine-made soldier automata, 
moved, head, heart, and limbs, by the sole command of the al- 
mighty Drill Sergeant, which office shall be open to—and there- 
fore be inevitably filled by—the Risen-souled Woman. Inci- 
dentally we learn that love is ‘‘the great main stem of all our 
virtues; what we call ‘love’ is merely the first condition 
of social existence. It is cohesion working among us-as the 
constituent particles of society. Without some attraction to hold 
us together we should not be able to hold together, and this 
attraction, as perceived by our consciousness, we call love.’’ 
What would it be if we perceived it by something else than our 
consciousness? Here is where the poet might have come in 
and taken a rise out of the economist, but the chance is missed. 
Nevertheless, there is a fine vein of poetry running through 
almost every page. Imagination and aspiration soar as freely 
as they may in their cage of variegated philosophy. ‘The econo- 
mist is a winged woman-soul in spite of herself. In verse she 
goes right to the mark, where the fatal volubility of these prose 
pages scatters either her arrows or her reader’s powers cf con- 
centration, The author is a radical reformer, outspoken upon 
the duties of the people to themselves in government. As we 





have done scant justice to her brave and strong pleadings for 
right against might of gold and place, we quote these lines from 
her book of poems as illustrating her sympathy with the strug- 
gling classes. A paper had spoken of the “‘ old-time wail’’ of 
the farmers. ‘The poem notes that it is as old as the Egypt of 
Pharaoh and the Israelite captives, and was heard again in the 
Middle Ages, and again in the French Revolution. 


And now in broad America we hear it— 
From crowded street, from boundless hill and vale, 
Hear, Dives! Have ye not some cause to fear it— 
This old-time wail ? 


Louder, my brother! Let us wail no longer 
Like those past sufferers whose hearts did break. 
Weare a wiser race, a braver, stronger— 
Let us not ask, but take! 


So Dives shall have no distress soever, 
No sound of anguished voice by land or sea ; 
The old-time wail shall so be stilled forever, 
And Dives shall not be ! 








BRIEFER NOTICES. 


Introduction to English Fiction. Briefer edition, By WILLIAM EDWARD 
Stmonps. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 30 cents. 

Though only an abridged edition of the larger work re- 
viewed in these columns on its appearance a year or two ago, 
this ninety-page volume contains a remarkably comprehensive 
view of its subject. It gives an excellent insight into the origins 
and growth of the novel, now so vast in the space it occupies in 
literature and the themes it treats. The opening section dis- 
courses upon the Old English Story-tellers. A graphic picture 
is drawn of the early gleemen, improvisers of romance and im- 
provers of prosy historic fact into glowing legend. The stories 
of Beowulf, Havelok the Dane, King Horn and the multitude of 
similar tales from various lands which found their place in Eng- 
lish romance, are very ably and succinctly described. Then 
comes the Elizabethan romance, expressing itself in new forms 
of prose and verse with the advantage of print. The seventeenth 
century brought the early form of our modern novel, and John 
Bunyan is properly credited with his large share in deepening 
the influence of a homely story. Defoe with his Crusoe showed 
a power which few of his followers in any path have surpassed, 
if, indeed, he has been more than equalled as a story-teller. 
Swift, Richardson, Fielding, Sterne and Goldsmith are sketched 
with a clever touch. From the date of the last named to Scott 
and his literary contemporaries, there grew a crop of supersenti- 
mental novels which were well weeded out by the great works 
which won for the modern novel its rank in literature. The 
author reviews the principal novelists of our time, English and 
foreign, his criticisms being pithy and sound. He also discusses 
realism and romanticism and the limitations of the novel. The 
concluding chapter gives lists of books for reference and reading. 
There is no better book of its class in the same compass. 


FF 


Warren Hyde. A Novel. New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.25. 


This story is by the unnamed author of Unchaperoned, a 
recommendation which may carry more force with the elect than 
this novel is likely to do by its literary brilliance. It is, how- 
ever, an American story, with American characters who carry 
the plot through in a Pennsylvania town, and for this refreshing 
departure from a too familiar track we may be duly grateful. 
It is to be hoped that this will pave the way for a larger propor- 
tion of home-made romances, than has been the rule with some 
publishers. At least it would be a kindness if, when they issue 
English stories with neutral titles, they would state that fact on 
the cover or title page. Though not a particularly strong book, 
this will please a large class of readers. 


¥** 


Bobbie McDuff. By Cuinton Ross. Illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. $1.50. 

To the novel of adventure, which usually spreads over a 
pretty wide geographical area, must now be added the novel of 
travel in the modern sense of making the grand tour. When the 
ocean voyage dwindled down to be accounted a mere trip, the 
classic lands of Europe became mere annexes to our spacious 
old homestead, which it is the commonplace duty of young folk 
to inspect, as they would the dairy and conservatories. Hence, 
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the numerous novels which skip from the States to Paris and 
thence to London, Vienna, Florence, as lightly as a bee from one 
flower to another. Cosmopolitanism is our fate, whether we 
ramble over the newspapers or seek elusive repose in the newest 
novel. If every new novel were as light in touch as this, fiction 
reading would be much more of a pleasure and less of a toil. It 
opens with a pretty scene, such as we get in operas, or better 
still in ‘‘ As You Like It.’’ A sunny day in the woods, a gipsy 
horse dealer, his sister trolling a song for odd coppers by the 
wayside, a rover fresh from over-sea, and the airy talk character- 
istic of such vagabonds in such conditions. Of course the rover 
is the hero, who tells the story. This scene is near Paris, but 
Bobbie was the son of a wealthy New Yorker long dead. Bya 
turn of the scale Bobbie woke one morning to find himself a pauper. 
He borrowed enough from a chum to take him to South Africa, 
but neither its diamonds nor nuggets showered into his 
lap. His last coins barely paid his passage to Marseilles, 
and in the opening scene he is fingering his last five francs. 
A typical Briton appears with his coach and groom. Bobbie 
adroitly leads up in a short talk to the practical point 
of telling his tale of wcee, and asking to be given the 
post of groom. Here we are well started on a highly fasci- 
nating adventure, and are whirled all over the map, to make the 
acquaintance of men with names in every language, till we forget 
the hero is a true son of Gotham all the time. And then there is 
the heroine, Marietta, the English Countess, the Russian 
Princess, the Italian Beatrice, and fine folks galore, but who is 
Marietta? Who else than that gypsy vagabond singing at the 
roadside for coppers and good luck. Now we have opened the 
bag of mystery quite enough to send everybody to the reading of 
as capitally conceived and cleverly told a story as need be wished 
to beguile a lazy afternoon. The illustrations by B. W. Cline- 
dinst and the mechanical side of the book are admirable in every 
way. 


a 


In Kings’ Houses. By Juria C. R. Dorr. Illustrated. Boston: &. C. 
Page & Co. $1.50. 

Mrs. Dorr is an old favorite with more than one class of 
readers. Her ‘‘ Cathedral Pilgrimage,’’ and ‘‘ Flower of Eng- 
land’s Face,’’ -were very enjoyable and profitable travel talks and 
some of her poems have stood out from the common herd. In 
this goodly volume she ventures into fiction, and of the most dif- 
ficult sort, the historical romance. ‘The scene is England in the 
time of Queen Anne, a rare field for a hundred novelists yet to 
rise. Anne is introduced as a good-hearted, wavering princess, 
soon to mourn the death of her young son Gloster. He and a 
lad, the grandson of Dame Dorothy, who had nursed Anne as a 
child, had become bosom friends. When Anne became queen 
she showed great favor to this lad Robin. He, when grown up, 
finds something like an enemy in Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
whose strong personality is sketched in the course of the story. 
Dame Dorothy’s supposed grandson turns out to be the son of a 
nobleman, banished the kingdom for his allegiance to the Stuarts. 
Robin is an ideal hero, valiant in love and war, but foiled in his 
intent to marry a beauty of the Court because of inequality of 
birth. At the right moment the discovery is made that he is in 
reality a noble by rank as he is by conduct, and then they marry 
and live happily ever afterwards. Nobody can reproduce the 
literal speech of the Queen Anne period, and if anyone could, 
no one of us is competent to pass upon the feat, so there is no need 
to make any further comment on Mrs. Dorr’s effort than to certify 
that the story makes good reading, and will enhance interest in 
the history of the time. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 








WASHINGTON AFTER THE REVOLUTION. 1784-1799. By William Spohn 
Baker. Pp, 416. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co, $2.50. 


BosBik McDurr. By Clinton Ross. Pp. 258. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co, $1.. 


THE CONTINENTAL DRAGOON. By Robert Neilson Stephens. Pp. 299, 
illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 


In KinGs’ HovuskEs. By Julia C. R. Dorr. Pp. 372, illustrated. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 


THE MAKING OF A SAINT. By William Somerset Maugham. Pp. 351, 
illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 


POEMS OF AMERICAN PATRIOTISM. 1776-1898. Selected by R. L. Paget. 
Pp. 414. Boston: L, C. Page & Co. $1. 


ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Marshall Saunders. Pp. 516, illustrated. Boston; 
lL. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 











Sons OF ADvERSITY. By lL. Cope Cornford. Pp. 315, illustrated. Boston: 
- L. C. Page & Co. $1.25. 


WOMEN AND Economics. By Charlotte Perkins Stetson. Pp. 340. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. : 








A Twentieth Century Train. 


Electric lighted throughout (including lights at the head of 
each berth), the North-Western Limited, which leaves Chicago 
daily at 6.30 p. m., and reaches St. Paul and Minneapolis early 
next morning, is regarded by the traveling public as the highest 
development in railway science. This train is equipped with 
buffet, smoking and library cars, regular and compartment sleep- 
ing cars, and luxurious dining cars. 

The principal summer resorts in Wisconsin are most easily 
reached via the Chicago & North-Western Railway, ‘‘ the 
pioneer line west and north-west of Chicago.”’ 

All ticket agents sell tickets via this popular route.—Adv¢. 








ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


Last dying speeches and confessions are supposed to be more 
impressive than utterances spoken in full possession of one’s 
powers. There used to be as intellectual a craze for gallows 
addresses as there nuw is for the more genteel, but not more 
respectworthy personal gossip by or about little literary lumin- 
aries. The swan-song of the Chaf-Book is worth a passing note. 
It came into being, it said, to demonstrate that a literary maga- 
zine could flourish in the West. Having proved this, it expired 
in the sweet odor of self-sacrifice. Its other life purpose was to 
make itself ‘‘the strongest protest we have had in America 
against the habit of promiscuous overpraise which is threatening 
to make the whole body of American criticism useless and stulti- 
fying.’’ With the serene consciousness that it has achieved this 
end, though it has not ended the evil, it spent its last breath in 
giving itself this complacent blessing, and no one can truly say 
it savors of over-self-praise. It did this good work well. 


* 


Now that the daily papers feel duty-bound to sandwich 
booky talk between big murders and small politics, there is more 
need than ever for sounding this protest. Under cover of re- 
viewing new books there is being worked a very pretty com- 
mercial game of log-rolling. By keeping an eye on the adver- 
tising columns it is generally easy to guess whether the “ over- 
praise’’ goes to the best customer or to some colleague on the 
staff, or other friend. Such assistance as our own columns have 
given to one ambitious daily, which has paid us the high compli- 
ment of imitating our heading and method, is freely at the service 
of any and allothers. If the suggestion may be pardoned we 
would humbly hint that independence in judgment and in speech 
is worth considering, even as a policy, and copies are the better 
for being faithful. 

* 

George W. Cable, the novelist, is freshening his local laurels in 
the stream of praise that flows from London, where he now resides. 
His public readings and parlor recitals are warmly spoken of by 
W. LL. Alden, London correspondent of the New York 7imes’ 
literary weekly. This is not the Henry M. Alden, as many 
suppose, who edits Harper's Magazine. As a contribution to 
the general question of American fiction, and the rank of its 
masters, this sentence is worth quoting from Mr. Alden’s cur- 
rent letter. He says: ‘‘to my mind Cable’s ‘ Grandissimes’ 
has always been far and away the best novel that America has 
ever produced.’’ The pronouncement is so sweeping that, were 
its maker a more authoritative critic than we take him to be, it 
ought to raise as interesting and valuable a discussion as we have 
had for a long time. 


a 


If Paul Dunbar is to be the accepted laureate of the colored 
race there need be no hesitation about recognizing Charles Wad- 
dell Chesnutt as its novelist. His short romance in the July 
Atlantic settles any doubt as to the quality of his talent. Fora 
number of years he has contributed stories of negro life to 
prominent papers, but he has only just been ‘‘discovered.’’ 
Now he will be boomed, but he seems strong enough to stand it 
without being hurt. Himself of negro descent he has spent 
most of his life as a teacher in North Carolina, and since 1887 
has been a member of the Ohio bar. He is now likely to devote 
himself to book writing. 
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Wanamaker’s. 


Emblem of peace. 

Our Flag! Yet banner of war. 

Men follow it 
through the threnody of battle ; 
climb blood-slippery steeps to 
plant it further on. 

A mere woven and tri-colored 
something? Ah, no! It stands 
for country, for freedom and right. 
Its colors were plucked from 
heaven. ‘The sun of the States, 
as the king of day is the orderer of 
the planet’s orbits—keeping us one 
people, as the sun keeps stars and 
earth one universe. 

It has waved a godspeed to our 
arms from a million vantage points. 

Let it now wave for victory, for 
peace ! 

It is a flag to live for. 


Weather-stained or tattered? A 
fresh one for as little as we can. 
2x3 ft. bunting flags, $1. 5x8 ft. 
flags, $3.25, and up to 20x36 ft. 
flags for $39. 

Silk flags, 15x22 in., mounted, 
25c. Others, heavier silk, for 
little more—7x10 in. for 15c. up to 
24x36 in. at 85c. 


Basement. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
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7,000 BICYCLES 


carried over from 1897 Must BE 
SACRIFICED now. New High 
Grade, all styles, best equipment, 
GUARANTEED. 


$9.75 TO $17.00 


Used Wheels, late models, all 
makes, $3.00 to $12.00. WE SHIP 
ON APPROVAL WITHOUT A CENT 
PAYMENT. Write for Bargain 
List and Art Cata'ogue of Swell 
’98 Models, 


BICYCLE FREE 


for season to advertise them. 
Rider Agents wanted. learn 
how to Earn a Bicycle and make 
money. 


J.L. MEAD CYCLE CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








It rests with gos whether you continue the 

nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 

removes the desire for tobacco, with- 

out nervous distress, expels nico- 

tine, purifies the blood, re- 

stores lost manhood. 

makes zee strong 

in health, nerve 

and pocket- 

book. your own druggist, who 
wil vouch for us. Take it with 

a will, paticntly, persistently. Qne 

box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 

dto eure, or we refund bes ee 


guarantee rhe 
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The Bookman gives a new and true absurdity which came to 
light in an elementary examination in English, held in a school 
near New York. . Two short sentences were set for the pupils to 
correct. ‘‘ The hen has three legs.’? ‘The second was, ‘‘ Who 
done it?’’ One bright youngster, thinking they were connected 
sentences, rectified them thus: ‘‘ The hen didn’t done it. God 
done it.’’ 

* 


Quite by chance we notice in the London Academy an inter- 
esting item which will be welcome to those who may have read 
the ballad verses quoted in last week’s book reviews. Some legal 
trouble has arisen over the right of burial in Kirkconnell Church- 
yard, in Dumfriesshire, Scotland. This was the scene of the 
tragedy commemorated in the pathetic ballad of ‘‘ Fair Helen.’’ 
There she lies, side by side with her lover, Adam Fleming. It 
was in this churchyard that they used to meet in secret, and near 
the spot now marked by their gravestones. Fleming’s jealous 
rival sought to kill him. Helen flung herself between them and 
received the bullet, dying in her lover’s arms, ‘‘on fair Kirk- 
connell lea.’’ 

** 


In their circular notes on Literature, the organ published by 
the Harpers, occurs this sentence: ‘‘ According to the Constitu- 
tion all men are born free and equal, yet that does not prevent us 
from being divided into classes.’’ The ‘‘ Constitution ’’ contains 
no such assertion, and the Declaration of Independence certainly 
does not say that men are born ‘‘ free and equal.’’ 


*L* 


The Bookman takes Mr. Rideing to task for very inaccurate 
statements upon a matter that demands special knowledge. He 
had stated in his article in the North American Review that a 
certain novel—Hall Caine’s Christian—had brought its author 
$81,000, and is likely to produce double that amount when put 
upon the stage. The Bookman asserts that the magazine-rights 
only yielded about $10,000, or one-half Mr. Rideing’s total, 
and that the other earnings are in proportion. 


Kk 


This from Carlyle is peculiarly interesting in several ways. 
It is from a conversation with an American in 1866, and is 
Carlyle’s ingenious apology for having seemed to sympathize 
with the South. It is reproduced in the New York 77mes : 
‘*Some of you think Iam no friend to America. But I love 
America, not everybody’s America, but the true America, the 
country which has given birth to Emerson and to Emerson’s 
friends, the country of honest toilers and brave thinkers. 
Yes, I angered you all with my ‘Ilias in Nuce,’ but who shall 
say I was not right—or right then? But you were the stronger 
at last ; you conquered, and you know people will have it I have 
said might is right. Suppose I did say it? I knew what I 
meant by it—not what they think I meant—there is a real, 
true meaning under it. A man is an atheist who believes that 
in the long run what God allows to triumph is not the right.’’ 


Fy 


A Russian literary authority reports that several metrical 
translations of Edgar Poe’s poems are popular there, and he adds 
that Poe ‘‘ can boast in Russia many more admirers and friends 
than he can claim in America.’’ This is not true, but there is 
some excuse for the exaggeration. 

2k 


Hardly twelve millions out of the seventeen million inhabi- 
tants of Spain know how to read and write. Vicomte A. de 
Croze is quoted as saying in the Revue des Aecvues that except in 
Calderon it is useless to seek in Spanish literature the heart of 
the country. 


FF 


Electrical Engineer, New York: It is hard to believe that 
the city of Philadelphia is still without a statue of its great 
citizen, statesman, author and philosopher, Benjamin Franklin, 
but such is the fact. 

* 

The Century Company will publish shortly a new edition of 
‘* Far in the Forests,’’ Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s enjoyable story of 
life among the backwoodsmen of the Pennsylvania forests in the 
early part of the century. Dr. Mitchell has written an additional 
chapter for this edition which, it is claimed, makes the conclusion 
less abrupt. 
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For Lightness, Swiftness and 
Strength it is Unsurpassed, 
You can-learn al] about it 
by addressing 


Hamilton Kenwood Cycle Co. 
203-205-207 S.Canal St., Chicago, 





CALIFORNIA 


@ IN THREE DAYS3 


ee 2MOUNTAIN 
LIMITED RE NTAN 


From CHICAGO and ST, LOUIS through 
Little Rock, Texarkana, Dallas, Ft. Worth and 
EL PASO to LOS ANGELES. ‘ 
Special Features offered via the True Southern 





* Route, Consist of the Sunset Limited—a composite 


car, with barber shop, bathroom, and gentlemen’s 
buffet, lounging and smoking compartment ; a ladies’ 

— a and 
assembly hall; dining car—meals served a la carte, 
and two or more double drawing room sleepers ; 
the train is lighted throughout with Pintsch gas, and 
the composite and parlor cars are furnished with 
libraries and current literature. This eae 
equipped train runs from Chicago and St. Louis. 
through without change. 

EXCURSION TICKBTS TO 


GITY OF MEXIOO, 
HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 


America’s Greatest Health Resort. 


For further information apply to nearest 
ticket agent, or H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen’! Pass. 
and Ticket Agt., St. Lovis, Mo., or Wm. E. Hoyt, 
oo Eastern Pass, Agt., ‘391 Broadway, New 

or 
















Trt GREAMY 
GOMPLEXION 


which ladies envy 
can be secured 

by every one who 

will use 












MILK- 
WEED 
xonecernty for atae CREAM 


Milk Weed Cream is the natural Skin 
Food. It removes Blackheads, Freckles, Tan, 
Pimples, Wrinkles. Is fragrant and soot! 

Send 50c. for a full size jar (if your dreques 
hasn’t it)and get ten times its cost in pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. Send stamp for free samples 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM & CO., 
49 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 
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George W. Cable has been visiting the haunts of Robert 
Burns, and at the poet’s cottage in Alloway inscribed the follow- 
ing verse : 

Of heavenly stature, but most humble smile, 
Gyved with our faults he stands, 
Truth’s white and love’s red roses tendering us, 
Whose thorns are in his hands. 
2k 

Romeyn B. Hough, Lowville, N. Y., is the author and pub- 
lisher of a book on ‘‘ American Woods,’ unique in that it is 
illustrated by actual specimens of the woods instead of pictures. 
The design of the work is to show, in as compact and perfect a 
manner as possible, the beauty and characteristic structure of the 
various timbers of our North American forests. Three thin 
slices of each wood are prepared, one transverse and two longi- 
tudinal to the grain, one showing the heart, the other the sap- 
wood ; these are mounted somewhat like photographs in album 
leaves, each single frame’containing only the set of three sections 
of a single species. The scientific, botanical name, and the 
English, German, French and Spanish names by which the woods 
are known are printed in gilt letters on each frame. The work 
is issued in parts in the form of neatly bound octavo volumes, 
lettered with proper titles and furnished with clasps. 

ok 

Still another big Arctic book. Mr. F. G. Jackson, whom 
Nansen was so glad to meet in his peril, will soon publish his 
book, ‘‘ Three Years at the North Pole.’’ There will be great 
curiosity to learn just where he was ‘“‘at.’’ 

* x 
ok 


The ation has been printing protests from Mr. Henry S. 
Pancoast and others against the severe questions put to girls of 
sixteen to eighteen in the spring examinations in English for 
entrance to Bryn Mawr College. These are specimen questions : 

** Give a short account in chronological order of the chief 
periods in the history of English literature and the chief authors 
in each period, in so far as such an account may be collected from 
the books prescribed for this examination.’’ 

‘* Give a brief account of Burk’s character and temper as a 
statesman, and of the considerations that in political matters 
most weighed with him, in so far as such an account may be col- 
lected from the speech on conciliation.’’ 

yk 

By far the best advertised author, and the least read by the 
masculine minded, is Marie Corelli. Asa phenomenon of the 
book market she is decidedly interesting. The foundation stone 
of her saleability was a simple three line paragraph which said 
that her first booklet was a favorite with Queen Victoria. After 
that, geniys and talent hide their diminished heads. Some friend 
of the lucky lady writes of an alleged act of homage paid to her 
by Gladstone. The call may be a fact but, without disrespect to 
the witness’ memory, we absolutely refuse to accept the Gladstone 
speech unless reproduced on the phonograph. 

Uk 

He is said to have‘dropped in, unheralded, to tea. The 
Corelli asked why he did herthat honor. ‘‘ The reply of the 
Grand Old Man was repeated to me by Miss Vyver [Miss Corelli’s 
intimate friend], who was present on that occasion. ‘ Because,’ 
said he, ‘I was curious to see for myself the personality of a 
young woman who could write so courageously and well, and in 
whose work I recognize a power working for good, and eminently 
calculated to sway the thoughts of the people. It is a wonderful 
gift you have—and I do not think you will abuse it. There is a 
magnetism in your pen which will influence many. ‘Take care 
always todo your best, and never work in ahurry! Asa woman, 
you are pretty and good ; as a writer, be brave and true.’ ’’ 


* 


The antiquarian will be interested to know that the first 
book published in America was not the product of Yankee enter- 
prise, as has been asserted, but was printed in the City of Mexico 
a hundred years before a printing press found its way into any 
of the colonies that became the United States. A religious text- 
book, entitled Ascala Espiritual para llegar al cielo was published 
as early as 1537, printed by Juan Pablos. No copy. of this first 
book published in the Western Hemisphere is known to be in 
existence. The next work published was printed by the same 
printer two years later for Fray Juan de Zumarraga, the first 
Bishop of Mexico, who shares with Don Antonio de Mendoza, 
then Viceroy of Mexico, the honor of bringing the first printing 
press to America. 


Consider the Lilies. 


_ The trying troubles of women result from catarrh—Mrs. Colonel Hamilton 


and others recommend Pe-ru-na. 


health in women is a 
rare thing. It is not 
alone thosewho toil and 
spin that suffer from 


catarrhal troubles; the 
diseases of women come to rich and poor and catarrh 
is theircause. The influence of catarrh on the home 
lives of our women can hardly be appreciated until 
the rea] nature of catarrh is understood. Dr. 
Hartman explains this to women in his book 
called ‘‘Health and Beauty,” which the 
Pe-ru-na Medicine Co., Columbus, O., will 
mail to any woman on application. 
Mrs. Arthur L. Hamilton, wife of Colonel 
Hamilton of the Seventeenth Regiment Ohio 


‘N National Guard, and whose residence is 
\ 
\\ 
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writes the following about Pe-ru-na, Dr. 
\\ Hartman’s scientific remedy for catarrh: 


\ \ “IT can bear testimony as to the 
a 
eens 2 


at 309 West First Ave., Columbus, O., 


merits of your remedy Pe-ru-na. I have 
been taking the same for some 
time, and am enjoying better health 
now than I have for some years. I 
attribute the change to Pe-ru-na, 
and recommend Pe-ru-na to every 
woman, believing it to be especially 
beneficial to them.” 


Mrs. Hamilton’s picture is printed here, and her statements about Pe-ru-na 
find echo in the hearts of women the country through. 

‘It gives me much pleasure,” writes Mrs. J. A. Bashor of Knoxville, Tenn., 
‘*to recommend to the public such a valuable remedy as Pe-ru-na.” 


‘* My health was completely broken down, and had been for almost ayear. I 
could not rest day or night, but suffered constantly untold misery. Tried rem- 
edy after remedy, but found no relief until Pe-ru-na was recommended to me 
by afriend. I have taken one anda half bottles and am to-day well and hearty. 
I shall always praise Pe-ru-na, for I feel it saved my life.” 

Miss Belle Gunsalis, No. 208 Seventeenth Ave,, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, writes to 
Dr. Hartman: ‘‘ Your medicine cured me of chronic catarrh affecting the 
head, nose and throat, which I was afflicted with for five or six years, growing 
worse all the time, until I began taking your Pe-ru-na. Independentof curing 





and are atruly wonderful medicine. I haveoften . 
wished for a medicine pleasant to take and at last | 
have found it in Cascarets. Since taking them, my 
blood has been purified and my complexion has im- 
proved wonderfully and I feel much better in every 
way.’ Mrs. SALLIE E. SELLARKS, Luttrell, Tenn. 





Good, Never Sicken. Weaken, or Gripe. 10c, 25e, 50c. 














my catarrh, Pe-ru-na has wonderfully improved my general health.” 
IMPROVED BREATHING 


BA D TUBE. 
| Best device ever 
and 


**CASCARETS do all claimed for them 


eure Colds, Catarrh, 

Consumption, Asthma and al) 
Throat diseases, Invaluable for public 
speakers and singers for improving voice. 
Send stamp for description and testimonia!s to 


Q.HYCIENIC SUPPLY CO., Boston, Mass. 

















CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


Send for STAMP SELECTION, 
on approval at 50 per cent.com. 
Sure to please. 60 diff. U. S., 25c. 
75 diff., $1. 100 diff. i 8c. 
125 Canada, etc., 15c. List 


Free! 
F, W. Miller, 904 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Sterling Remedy Company, Chieago, Montreal, New York. 319 The GEO. 8. P. ARKER FOUNTAIN PEN » KA 
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from 200 to 300 feet. 
IT looks like a locomotive headlight. 
IT gives a clear white light. 
IT burns kerosene (Coal Oil) 
. It will not blow nor jar out E | 4 
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